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One or two preliminary remarks upon the establishment of the administra- 
tions of 1825 and 1829 may render some of the allusions in these speeches 
more intelligible to those readers who are not familiar with the political his- 
tory of the day. 

The election of a President of the United States for the term beginning 
March 4, 1825, devolved upon the House of Representatives. The whole elec- 
toral vote was 261 — of which Andrew Jackson had 99, John Quincy Adams 
84, William H. Crawford 41, and Henry Clay 37. The house, by the consti- 
tution, was limited to the first three in making a choice, and the vote was by 
states. Until the election actually took place, there was much doubt as to the 
result, but on the first ballot Adams received the votes of thirteen states, Jack- 
Bon seven, and Crawford four ; and Adams was thus elected. The vote was 
BO close, however, that a rumor was put in ^rculation of a corrupt understand- 
ing between Adams and Clay, by which the friends of the latter, who was not 
a constitutional candidate, voted for Adams, in consideration of the bestowal 
of the office of secretary of state upon Clay by Adams in forming his cabinet. 
This calumny was disproved by all the testimony .which could be brought to 
bear upon a negative proposition ; and although at present it is probably not 
credited by any body, the suspicion of such a ** coalition " seriously affected 
the popularity of both Adams and Clay at the time, and Colonel Hayne in his 
speech alluded to it, intimating that "Webster had hopes of the office of secre- 
tary of state himself, which were frustrated by the appointment of Clay. 

At the next presidential election, that of 1828, Adams and Jackson were 
opposing candidates, and the latter was chosen by a large popular majority. 
This result was brought about by the active cooperation with Jackson's origi- 
nal supporters of the friends of Mr. Calhoun and many of the friends of the 
other candidates of 1824. This cooperation implied the combination of the 
most discordant materials. The friends of Calhoun generally gave their aid, 
in the expectation that their favorite would be the next candidate, and in this 
way would receive the support of Jackson's other present supporters. How 
unfounded w^as any such expectation was proved by the actual result, by which 
Jackson was elected for a second term, and after him Van Burcn, Calhoun 
being entirely neglected. It was in prophecy of this result that ^Ir. Webster 
quoted Shakspeare to the Vice President, Calhoun, reminding him that those 
who had foully removed Banquo had placed 

" A barren sceptre in their gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand, 
No son of theirs succeeding." 

Although at the time of the speech there was the most perfect cordiality be- 
tween Jackson and Calhoun and their friends and supporters. 

(2) 



MR. HAYNE'S SPEECH. 



Debate in the Senate on Mr. Foots Resolution^ Thursday^ 

January 21, 1830, 



Mr. Foot's resolution being under consideration, — 
[When Mr. Webster concluded his first speech on Wednesday, the 
20th, Mr. Benton followed with- some remarks in reply to Mr. W., but 
as they were principally embodied in his more extended speech some 
days after, those remarks are omitted. On the day following, Mr. Haynb 
took the floor in the following rejoinder to Mr. Webster.] 

Mr. HAYNE said, when he took occasion, two days ago, to throw out 
some ideas with respect to the policy of the government, in relation to the 
public lands, nothing certainly could have been further from his thoughts, 
than that he should have been compelled again to throw himself upon the 
indulgence of the Senate. Little did I expect, said Mr. H., to be called 
upon to meet such an argument as was yesterday urged by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (JVIr. Webster.) Sir, I questioned no man's opinions ; 
I impeached no man's motives ; I charged no party, or state, or section of 
country with hostility to any other, but ventured, as I thought, in a becom- 
ing spirit, to put forth my own sentiments in relation to a great national 
question of public policy. Such was my course. The gentleman from 
Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) it is true, had charged upon the Eastern States an 
early and continued hostility towards the west, and referred to a number of 
historical facts and documents in support of that charge. Now, sir, how 
have these different arguments been met ? The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, after deliberating a whole night upon his course, comes 
into this chamber to vindicate New England ; and instead of making up 
his issue-wiil^ the gentleman from Missouri, on the charges which he had 
'preferred^ chooses to consider me as the author of those charges, and losing 
sight entirely of that gentleman, selects me as his adversary, and pours out 
all the vials of his mighty wrath upon my devoted head. Nor is he willing 
to stop there. He goes on to assail the institutions and policy of the south, 
and calls in question the principles and conduct of the state which I have 
the honor to represent. When I find a gentleman of mature age and ex- 
perience, of acknowledged talents and profound sagacity, pursuing a course 
like this, declining the contest offered from the west, and making war upon 
the unoffending south, I must believe, T am bound to believe, he has some 
object in view which he has not ventured to disclose. Mr. President, why 
is this ? Has the gentleman discovered in former controversies with the 
gentleman from Missouri, that he is overmatched by that senator ? And 
does he hope for an easy victory over a more feeble adversary ? Has the 
gentleman's distempered fancy been disturbed by gloomy forebodings of 
^^ new alliances to be formed," at which he hinted ? Has the ghost of the 
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4 SPEECH OF MR. HATNE 

murdered Coalition come back, like the ghost of Banquo, to "sear the 
eyeballs of the gentleman," and will it not down at his bidding? Arc 
dark visions of broken hopes, and honors lost forever, still floating before 
his heated imagination ? Sir, if it be his object to thrust me between the 
gentleman from Mis^uri and himself, in order to rescue the east from the 
contest it has provoked with the west, he shall not be gratified. Sir, I 
will not be dragged into the defence of my friend from Missouri. The 
south shall not be forced into a conflict not its own. The gentleman from 
Missouri is able to fight his own battles. The gallant west needs no aid 
from the south to repel any attack which may be made on them from any 
quarter. Let the gentleman from Massachusetts controvert the facts and 
arguments of the gentleman from Missouri, if he can — and if he win the 
victory, let him wear the honors ; I shall not deprive him of his laurels. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in reply to my remarks on the in- 
jurious operations of our land system on the prosperity of the west, pro- 
nounced an extravagant eulogium on the paternal care which the govern- 
ment had extended towards the west, to which he attributed all that was 
great and excellent in the present condition of the new states. The lan- 
guage of the gentleman on this topic fell upon my ears like the almost 
forgotten tones of the tory leaders of the British Parliament, at the com- 
mencement of the American revolution. They, too, discovered that the 
colonies had grown great under the fostering care of the mother coun- 
try ; and I must confess, while listening to the gentleman, I thought the 
appropriate reply to his argument was to be found in the remark of a 
celebrated orator, made on that occasion : " They have grown great in 
spite of your protection." 

The gentleman, in commenting on the policy of the government in re- 
lation to the new states, has introduced to our notice a certain Nathan 
Da7ie, of Massachusetts, to whom he attributes the celebrated ordinance of 
'87, by which he tells us, " slavery was forever excluded from the new 
states north of the Ohio." After eulogizing the wisdom of this provision 
in terms of the most extravagant praise, he breaks forth in admiration of 
the greatness of Nathan Dane — and great indeed he must be, if it be true, 
as stated by the senator from Massachusetts, that " he was greater than 
Solon and Lycurgus, Minos, Numa Pompilius, and all the legislators and 
philosophers of the world," ancient and modem. Sir, to such high au- 
thority it is certainly my duty, in a becoming spirit of humility, to submit. 
And yet, the gentleman will pardon me, when I say, that it is a little 
unfortunate for the fame of this great legislator, that the gentleman from 
Missouri should have proved that he was not the author of the ordinance 
of '87, on which the senator from Massachusetts has reared so glorious a 
monument to his name. Sir, I doubt not the senator will feel some com- 
passion for our ignorance, when I tell him, that so little are we acquaint- 
ed with the modern great men of New England, that until he informed 
us yesterday that we possessed a Solon and a Lycurgus in the person of 
Nathan Dane, he was only known to the south as a member of a cele- 
brated assembly, called and known by the name of the " Hartford Conven- 
tion." In the proceedings of that assembly, which I hold in my hand, 
(at p. 19,) will be found, in a few lines, the history of Nathan Dane ; 
and a little farther on, there is conclusive evidence of that ardent devo- 
tion to the interest of the new states, which, it seems, has given him a just 
claim to the title of " Father of the West." By the 2d resolution of the 
" Hartford Convention," it is declared, " that it is expedient to attempt 
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to make provision for restraining Congress in the exercise of an unlimited 
power to make new states^ and admitting them into the Union." So much 
for Nathan Dane, of Beverly, Massachusetts. 

In commenting upon my views in relation to the public lands, the gen- 
tleman insists, that it being one of the conditions of the grants that these 
lands should be applied to " the common benefit of all the states, they 
must always remain a fund for revenue;*^ and adds, ** they must be treated 
{IS so mu^h treasure,^* Sir, the gentleman could hardly find language 
strong enough to convey his disapprobation of the policy which I liad ven- 
tured to recommend to the favorable consideration of the country. And 
what, sir, was that policy, and what i# the difference between that gen- 
tleman and myself on that subject ? I threw out the idea that the public 
lands ought not to be reserved forever, as " a great fund for revenue ; " 
that they ought not to be "treated as a great treasure;" but that the 
course of our policy should rather be directed towards the creation of 
new states, and building up great and flourishing communities. 

Now, sir, will it be believed, by those who now hear me, — and who 
listened to the gentleman's denunciation of my doctrines yesterday, — that 
a book then lay open before him — nay, that he held it in his hand, and read 
from it certain passages of his own speech, delivered to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1825, in which speech he himself contended for the very* 
doctrines 1 had advocated, and almost in the same terms ? Here is the 
speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster, contained in the first volume of Gales 
and Seaton's Register of Debates, (p. 251,) delivered in the House of 
Representatives on the 18th of January, 1825, in a debate on the Cumber' 
land road — the very debate from which the senator read yesterday. I 
shall read from the celebrated speech two passages, from which it will 
appear that both as to the past and the future polict/ of the government in 
relation to the public lands, the gentleman from Massaehusetts maintained, 
in 1825, substantially the same opinions which I have advanced, but which 
he now so strongly reprobates. I said, sir, that the system of credit sales 
by which the west had been kept constantly in debt to the United States, 
and by which their wealth was drained off to be expended elsewhere, had 
operated injuriously on their prosperity. On this point the gentleman from 
Alassachusetts, in January, 1825, expressed himself thus: "There could 
be no doubt, if gentlemen looked at the money received into the treasury 
from the sale of the public lands to the west, and then looked to the 
whole amount expended by government, (even including the whole 
amount of what was laid out for the army,) the latter must be allowed 
to be very inconsiderable, and there must be a constant drain of money 
from the west to pay for the public lands. It might indeed be said thiU 
this was no more than the refiuence of capital which had previously gone 
over the mountains. Be it so. Still its practical effect was to produce 
inconvenience, if not distress^ by absorbing the money of the peopled* 

I contended that the public lands ought not to be treated merely as " a 
fund for revenue ; " that they ought not to be hoarded " as a great treas- 
ure." On this point the senator expressed himself thus : " Government, 
he believed, had received eighteen or twenty millions of dollars from the 
public lands, and it was with the greatest satisfaction he adverted to the 
change which had been introduced in the mode of paying for them ; yei 
he could never think the national domain was to be regarded as any great 
source of revenue. The great object of the government, in respect of 
these lands, was not so much the money derived from their sale, as it was 
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the getting them settled. What he meant to say was, he did not think they 
ought to hug that domain as a great treasure, which was to enrich the 
'Sxch^quer" 

Now, Mr. President, it will be seen that the very doctrines which the 
gentleman so indignantly abandons were urged by him in 1825 ; and if I 
had actually borrowed my sentiments from those which he then avowed, 
I could not have followed more closely in " his footsteps. Sir, it is only 
since the gentleman quoted this book, yesterday, that my attention has been 
turned to the sentiments he expressed in 1825 ; and if I had remembered 
them, I might possibly have been deterred from uttering sentiments here, 
which, it might well be supposed, j had borrowed from that gentleman. 

In 1825, the gentleman told the world that the public lands "ought not 
to be treated as a treasure." He now tells us that " they must be treated 
as so much treasure." What the deliberate opinion of the gentleman on 
this subject may be, belongs not to me to determine ; but I do not think he 
can, with the shadow of justice or propriety, impugn my sentiments, while 
his own recorded opinions are identical with my own. When the gentle- 
man refers to the conditions of the grants under which the United States 
have acquired these lands, and insists that, as they are declared to be 
** for the common benefit of all the states," they can only be treated as so 
much treasure, I think he has applied a rule of construction too narrow 
for the case. If in the deeds of cession it has'been declared that the grants 
were intended for " the common benefit of all the states," it is clear, from 
other provisions, that they were not intended merely as so much property ; 
for it is expressly declared, that the object of the grants is the erection of 
new states ; and the United States, in accepting this trust, bind themselves 
to facilitate the foundation of these states, to be admitted into the Union 
with all the rights and privileges of the original states. This, sir, was 
the great end to which all parties looked, and it is by the fulfilment of 
this high trust that " the common benefit of all the states " is to be best 
promoted. Sir, let me tell the gentleman, that in the part of the country 
in which I live, we do not measure political benefits by the money stan- 
dard. We consider as more valuable than gold liberty, principle, and 
justice. But, sir, if we are bound to act on the narrow principles con- 
tended for by the gentleman, I am wholly at a loss to conceive how he 
can reconcile his principles with his own practice. The lands are, it 
seems, to be treated " as so much treasure," and must be applied to the 
" common benefit of all the states." Now, if this be so, whence does he 
derive the right to appropriate them for partial and local objects ? How 
can the gentleman consent to vote away immense bodies of these lands, 
for canals in Indiana and Illinois, to the Louisville and Portland Canal, to 
Kenyon College in Ohio, to Schools for the Deaf and Dumb, and other 
objects of a similar description ? If grants of this character can fairly be 
considered as made "for the common benefit of all the states," it can 
only be, because all the states are interested in the welfare of each — a 
principle which, carried to the full extent, destroys all distinction between 
local and national objects, and is certainly broad enough to embrace the 
principles for which I have ventured to contend. Sir, the true difference 
!► between us I take to be this : the gentleman wishes to treat the public 
lands as a great treasure, just as so much money in the treasury, to be 
applied to all objects, constitutional and unconstitutional, to which the 
public money is constantly applied. I consider it as a sacred trust which 
we ought to fulfil, on the principles for which I have contended. 
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The senator from Massachusetts has thought proper to present, in strong 
contrast, the friendly feelings of the east towards the west, with senti* 
ments of an opposite character displayed by the south in relation to ap- 
propriations for internal improvements. Now, sir, let it be recollected 
that the south have made no professions ; I have certainly made ^one in 
their behalf, of regard for the west. It has been reserved for the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, while he vaunts over his own personal devotion 
to western interests, to claim for the entire section of Qountry to which he 
belongs an ardent friendship for the west, as manifested by their support 
of the system of internal improvement, while he casts in our teeth the 
reproach that the south has manifested hostility to western interests in 
opposing appropriations for such objects. That gentleman, at the same 
time, acknowledged that the south entertains constittUional scruples on this 
subject. Are we then, sir, to understand that the gentleman considers it 
a just subject of reproach that we respect our oaths, by which we are 
bound " to preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the U. States ? " 
Would the gentleman have us manifest our love to the west by tram- 
pling under foot our constitutional scruples ? Does he not perceive, if the 
south is to &6 reproached with unkindness to the west, in voting against 
appropriations which the gentleman admits they could not vote for with- 
out doing violence to their constitutional opinions, that he exposes him- 
self to the question, whether, if he was in our situation, he could vote 
for these appropriations, regardless of his scruples ? No, sir, I will not 
do the gentleman so great injustice. He has fallen into this error from 
not having duly weighed the force and effect of the reproach which he 
was endeavoring to cast upon the souths In relation to the other point, 
the friendship manifested by New England towards the west, in their 
support of the system of internal improvement, the gentleman will par- 
don me for sajing, that I think he is equally unfortunate in having intro- 
duced that topic. As that gentleman has forced it upon us, however, I 
cannot suffer it to pass unnoticed. When the gentleman tells us that the 
appropriations for internal improvement in the west would, in almost 
every instance, have failed but for New England votes, he has forgotten 
to tell us the when, the how, and the wherefore this new-bom zeal for the 
west sprung up in the bosom of New England. If we look back only a 
few years, we will find in both houses of Congress a uniform and steady 
opposition on the part of the members from the Eastern States, generally, 
to all appropriations of this character. At the time I became a member 
of this house, and for some time afterwards, a decided majority of the 
New England senators were opposed to the very measures which the 
senator firom Massachusetts tells us they now cordially support. Sir, the 
Journals are before me, and an examination of them will satisfy every 
gentleman of that fact. 

It must be well known to every one whose experience dates back as far 
as 1825, that up to a certain period. New England was generally opposed 
to appropriations for internal improvements in the west. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts may be himself an exception, but if he went for the 
system before 1825, it is certain that his colleagues did not go with him. 

In the session of 1824 and '25, however, (a memorable era in the history 
of this country,) a wonderful change took place in New England, in rela- 
tion to western interests. Sir, an extraordinary union of sympathies and 
of interests was then effected, which brought the east and the west into 
dose alliance. The book from which I have before read contains the first 
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public annunciation of that happy reconciliation of conflicting interests^ 
personal and political, which brought the east and west together, and 
locked in a fraternal embrace the two great orators of the east and the 
west. Sir, it was on the 18th January, 1825, while the result of the 
presidential election, in the House of Representatives, was still doubtful, 
while the whole country was looking with intense anxiety to that legis- 
lative hall where the mighty drama was so soon to be acted, that we 
saw the leaders of two great parties in the house and in the nation, 
" taking sweet counsel together," and in a celebrated debate on the Cum- 
herland roctd, fighting side by side for western interests. It was on that 
memorable occasion that the senator from Massachusetts held out the 
white flag to the west, and uttered those liberal sentiments which he 
yesterday so indignantly repudiated. Then it was, that that happy union 
between the members of the celebrated coalition was consummated, whose 
immediate issue was a president from one qtmrter of the Union, with the 
succession (as it was supposed) secured to another* The "American 
system," before a rude, disjointed, and misshapen mass, now assumed 
form and consistency. Then it was that it became " the settled policy 
of the government," that this system should be so administered as to 
create a reciprocity of interests and a reciprocal distribution of govern- 
ment favors, east and west, (the tariff and internal improvements,) 
while the south — yes, sir, the impracticable south — was to be " out of 
your protection." The gentleman may boast as much as he pleases of 
the friendship of New England for the west, as displayed in their sup- 
port of internal improvement ; but when he next introduces that topic, I 
trust that he will tell us when that friendship commenced, how it was 
brought about, and why it was established. Before I leave this topic, I 
must be permitted to say that the true character of the policy now pursued 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts and his friends, in relation to ap- 
propriations of land and money, for the benefit of the west, is in my 
estimation very similar to that pursued by Jacob of old towards his brother 
Esau : " it robs them of their birthright for a mess of pottage." 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, in alluding to a remark of mine, 
that before any disposition could be made of the public lands, the national 
debt (for which they stand pledged) must be first paid, took occasion to 
intimate " that the extraordinary fervor which seems to exist in a certain 
quarter, (meaning the south, sir,) for the payment of the debt, arises from 
a disposition to weaken the ties which bind the people to the Union" While 
the gentleman deals us this blow, he professes an ardent desire to see the 
debt speedily extinguished. He must excise me, however, for feeling 
some distrust on that subject until I find this disposition manifested by 
something stronger than professions. I shall look for acts, decided and 
unequivocal acts ; for the performance of which an opportunity will very 
soon (if I am not greatly mistaken) be afforded. Sir, if I were at liberty 
to judge of the course which that gentleman would pursue, from the prin- 
ciples which he has laid down in relation to this matter, I should be 
bound to conclude that he will be found acting with those with whom it 
is a darling object to prevent the payment of the public debt. He tells us 
he is desirous of paying the debt, "because we are under an obligation 
to discharge it." Now, sir, suppose it should happen that the public 
creditors, with whom we have contracted the obligation, should release 
us from it, so far as to declare their willingness to wait for payment for 
fifty years to come, provided only the interest shall be punctually dis- 
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charged. The gentleman from Massachusetts will then be released from 
the obligation which now makes him desirous of paying the debt ; and, 
let me tell the gentleman, the holders of the stock will not only release 
us from this obligation, but they will implore, nay, they will even pay tu 
not to pay them. But, adds the gentleman, so far as the debt may have 
an effect in binding the debtors to the country, and thereby serving as a 
link to hold the states together, he would be glad that it should exist for- 
ever. Surely then, sir, on the gentleman's own principles, he must be 
opposed to the payment of the debt. 

Sir, let me tell that gentleman, that the south repudiates the idea that 
a pecuniary dependence on the fedenal government is one of the legiti- 
mate means of holding the states together. A moneyed interest in the 
government is essentially a base interest ; and just so far as it operates 
to bind the feelings of those who are subjected to it to the government, 
— just so far as it operates in creating sympathies and interests that 
would not otherwise exist, — is it opposed to all the principles of free 
government, and at war with virtue and patriotism. Sir, the link which 
binds the public creditors, as such, to their country, binds them equally to 
all governments, whether arbitrary or free. In a free government, this 
principle of abject dependence, if extended through all the ramifications 
of society, must be fatal to liberty. Already have we made alarming 
strides in that direction. The entire class of manufacturers, the holders 
of stocks, with their hundreds of millions of capital, are held to the gov- 
ernment by the strong link of pecuniary interests ; millions of people — • 
entire sections of country, interested, or believing themselves to be so, in 
the public lands, and the public treasure — are bound to the government 
by the expectation of pecuniary favors. If this system is carried much 
further, no man can fail to see that every generous motive of attachment 
to the country will be destroyed, and in its place will spring up those low, 
grovelling, base, and selfish feelings which bind men to the footstool of a 
despot by bonds as strong and enduring as those which attach them to 
free institutions. Sir, I would lay the foundation of this government in 
the affections of the people — I would teach them to cling to it by dis- 
pensing equal justice, and above all, by securing the " blessings of liberty " 
to " themselves and to their posterity." 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts has gone out of his way 
to pass a high eulogium on the state of Ohio. In the most impassioned 
tones of eloquence, h^ described her majestic march to greatness. He 
told us, that, having already left all the other states far behind, she was 
now passing by Virginia and Pennsylvania, and about to take her station 
by the side of New York. To all this, sir, I was disposed most cordially 
to respond. When, however, the gentleman proceeded to contrast the 
state of Ohio with Kentucky, to the disadvantage of the latter, I lis- 
tened to him with regret ; and when he proceeded further to attribute 
the great, and, as he supposed, acknowledged superiority of the former in 
population, wealth, and general prosperity, to the policy of Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts, which had secured to the people of Ohio (by the 
ordinance of '87) a population of freemen, I will confess that my feel- 
ings suffered a revulsion which I am now unable to describe in any lan- 
guage sufficiently respectful towards the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
In contrasting the state of Ohio with Kentucky, for the purpose of point- 
ing out the superiority of the former, and of attributing that superiority 
to the existence of davery in the one state, and its absence in the othery J 
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thought I could discern the very spirit of the Missouri question, intruded 
into this debate, for objects best known to the gentleman himself. Did 
that gentleman, sir, when he formed the determination to cross the 
southern border, in order to invade the state of South Carolina, deem it 
prudent or necessary to enlist under his banners the prejudices of the 
world, which, like Swiss troops, may be engaged in any cause, and are 
prepared to serve under any leader ? Did he desire to avail himself of 
those remorseless allies, the passions of mankind^ of which it may be 
inore truly said than of the savage tribes of the wilderness, " that their 
known rule of warfare is an indiscriminate slaughter of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions " ? Or was it supposed, sir, that, in a premeditated and 
unprovoked attack upon the south, it was advisable to begin by a gentle 
admonition of our supposed weakness, in order to prevent us from making 
that firm and manly resistance due to our own character and our dearest 
interests? Was the significant hint of the weakness of slaveholding 
states, when contrasted with the superior strength, of free states, — like the 
glare of the weapon half drawn from its scabbard, — intended to enforce the 
lessons of prudence and of patriotism, which the gentleman had resolved, 
out of his abundant generosity, gratuitously to bestow upon us ? Mr. 
President, the impression which has gone abroad of the weakness of the 
south, as connected with the slave question, exposes us to such constant 
attacks, has done us so much injury, and is calculated to produce such 
infinite mischiefs, that I embrace the occasion presented by the remarks 
of the gentleman of Massachusetts, to declare that we are ready to meet 
the question promptly and fearlessly. It is one from which we are not 
disposed to shrink, in whatever form or under whatever circumstances it 
may be pressed upon us. 

We are ready to make up the issue with the gentleman, as to the influ- 
ence of slavery on individual or national character — on the prosperity 
and greatness, either of the United States or of particular states. Sir, 
when arraigned before the bar of public opinion, on this charge of slavery, 
we can stand up with conscious rectitude, plead not guilty, and put our- 
selves upon God and our country. Sir, we will not consent to look at 
slavery in the abstract. We will not stop to inquire whether the black 
man, as some philosophers have contended, is of an inferior race, nor 
whether his color and condition are the effects of a curse inflicted for the 
offences of his ancestors. We deal in no abstractions. We will not 
look back to inquire whether our fathers were guiltless in introducing 
slaves into this country. If an inquiry should ever be instituted in these 
matters, however, it will be found that the profits of the slave trade were 
not confined to the south. Southern ships and southern sailors were not 
the instruments of bringing slaves to the shores of America, nor did our 
merchants reap the profits of that " accursed traffic." But, sir, we will 
pass over all this. If slavery, as it now exists in this country, be an 
evil, we of the present day found it ready made to our hands. Finding 
our lot cast among a people whom Grod had manifestly conunitted to our 
care, we did not sit down to speculate on abstract questions of theoretical 
liberty. We met it as a practical question of obligation and duty. We 
resolved to make the best of the situation in which Providence had placed 
us, and to fulfil the high trusts which had devolved upon us as the owners 
of slaves, in the only way in which such a trust could be fulfilled, without 
spreading misery and ruin throughout the land. We found that we had 
to deal with a people whose physical, moral, and intellectual habits and 
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character totally disqualified them from the enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom. We could not send them back to the shores from whence 
their fathers had been taken ; their numbers forbade the thought, even if 
we did not know that their condition here is infinitely preferable to what 
it possibly could be among the barren sands and savage tribes of Africa ; 
and it was wholly irreconcilable with all our notions of humanity to tear 
asunder the tender ties which they had formed among us, to gratify the 
feelings of a false philanthropy. What a commentary on the wisdom, jus- 
tice, and humanity of the southern slave owner is presented by the example 
of certain benevolent associations and charitable individuals elsewhere! 
Shedding, weak tears over sufferings which had existence in their own 
sickly imaginations, these *^ friends of humanity'* set themselves sys- 
tematically to work to seduce the slaves of the south from their mas- 
ters. By means of missionaries and political tracts, the scheme was in a 
great measure successful. Thousands of these deluded victims of fanati- 
cism were seduced into the enjoyment of freedom in our northern cities. 
And what has been the consequence ? Gro to these cities now and ask 
the question. Visit the dark and narrow lanes, and obscure recesses, 
which have been assigned by common consent as the abodes of those 
outcasts of the world, the free people of color. Sir, there does not exist, 
on the face of the whole earth, a population so poor, so wretched, so vile, 
80 loathsome, so utterly destitute of all the comforts, conveniences, and 
decencies of life, as the unfortunate blacks of Philadelphia, and New 
York, and Boston. Liberty has been to them the greatest of calamities, 
the heaviest of curses. Sir, I have had some opportunities of making 
comparison between the condition of the free negroes of the north and 
the slaves of the south, and the comparison has left not only an indelible 
impression of the superior advantages of the latter, but has gone far to 
reconcile me to slavery itself. Never have I felt so forcibly that touching 
description, ^' the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head,*' as when I have 
seen this unhappy race, naked and houseless, almost starving in the 
streets, and abandoned by ail the world. Sir, I have seen in the neigh- 
borhood of one of the most moral, religious, and refined cities of the 
north, a family of free blacks, driven to the caves of the rocks, and there 
obtaining a precarious subsistence from charity and plunder. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts adopts and reiterates the old 
charge of weakness as resulting from slavery, I must be permitted to call 
for the proof of those blighting effects which he ascribes to its influence. 
I suspect that when the subject is closely examined, it will be found that 
there is not much force even in the plausible objection of the want of 
physical power in slaveholding states. The power of a country is com- 
pounded of its population and its wealth, and in modem times, where, 
from the very form and structure of society, by far the greater portion 
of the people must, even during the continuance of the most desolating 
wars, be employed in the cultivation of the soil and other peaceful pur- 
suits, it may be well doubted whether slaveholding states, by reasdki of 
the superior value of their productions, are not able to maintain a number 
of troops in the field fully equal to what could be supported by states 
with a larger white population, but not possessed of equ^ resources. 

It is a popular error to suppose that, in any possible state of things, the 
people of a country could ever be called out en mctsse, or that a half, or a 
tbiid) or even a fifth part of the physical force of any country could ever 
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be brought into the field. The difficulty is, not to procure men, but to 
provide the means of maintaining them ; and in this view of the subject, 
it may be asked whether the Southern States are not a source of strength 
and power ^ and not of weahnessy to the country — whether they have not 
contributed, and are not now contributing, largely to the wealth and pros- 
perity of every state in this Union. From a statement which I hold in 
my hand, it appears that in ten years — from 1818 to 1827, inclusive — 
the whole amount of the domestic exports of the United States was 
$521,811,045 ; of which three articles, {the product of slave labor,) 
viz., cotton, rice, and tobacco, amounted to $339,203,232 — equal to 
about two thirds of the whole. It is not true, as has been supposed, that- 
the advantage of this labor is confined almost exclusively to the Southern 
States. Sir, I am thoroughly convinced that, at this time, the states north 
of the Potomac actuodly derive greater profits from the labor of our slaves 
than we do ourselves. It appears from our public documents, that in 
seven years — from 1821 to 1827, inclusive — the six Southern States 
eocported $190,337,281, and imported only $55,646,301. Now, the 
difference between these two sums (near $140,000,000) passed through 
the hands of the northern merchants^ and enabled them to carry on their 
commercial operations with all the world. Such part of these goods as 
found its way back to our hands came charged with the duties, as well as 
the profits, of the merchant, the ship owner, and a host of others, who 
found employment in carrying on these immense exchanges ; and for 
such part as was consumed at the north, we received in exchange north- 
ern manufactures, charged with an increased price, to cover all the taxes 
which the northern consumer had been compelled to pay on the imported 
article. It will be seen, therefore, at a glance, how much slave labor has 
contributed to the wealth and prosperity of the United States, and how 
largely our northern brethren have participated in the profits of that 
labor. Sir, on this subject I will quote an authority, which will, I doubt 
not, be considered by the senator from Massachusetts as entitled to high 
respect. It is from the great father of the "American System," honest 
Matthew Carey — no great friend, it is true, at this time, to southern 
rights and southern interests, but not the worst authority on that account, 
on the point in question. 

Speaking of the relative importance to the Union of the Southern 
and the Eastern States, Matthew Carey, in the sixth edition of his 
Olive Branch, (p. 278,) after exhibiting a number of statistical tables to 
show the decided superiority of the former, thus proceeds : — 

" But I am tired of this investigation — I sicken for the honor of the 
human species. What idea must the world form of the arrogance of the 
pretensions of the one side, [the east,] and of the folly and weakness of 
the rest of the Union, to have so long suffered them to pass without expo- 
sure and detection. The naked fact is, that the demagogues in the East- 
em States, not satisfied with deriving all the benefit from the southern sec- 
tion of the Union that they would from so many wealthy colonies — with 
making princely fortunes by the carriage and exportation of its bulky and 
valuable productions,* and supplying it with their own manufactures, and 
the productions of Europe and the East and West Indies, to an enormous 
amount, and at an immense profit, have uniformly treated it with outrage, 
insult, and injury. And, regardless of their vital interests, the Eastern 
States were lately courting their own destruction, by allowing a lew rest- 
lessy turbulent men to lead them blindfolded to a separation which was 
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pregnant with their certain ruin. Whenever that event takes place, they 
sink into insignificance. If a separation were desirable to any part of the 
Union, it would be to the Middle and Southern States, painicularly the 
latter, who have been so long harassed with the complaints, the restless* 
ness, the turbulence, and the ingratitude of the Eastern States, that their 
patience has been tried almost beyond endurance. ^Jeshurun waxed fat 
and kieked * — and he will be severely punished for his kicking, in the 
event .,f a dissolution of the Union.'' Sir, I wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I do not adopt these sentiments as my own. I quote them 
to show that very different sentiments have prevailed in former times as 
to the weakness of the slaveholding states from those which now seem to 
have become fashionable in certain quarters. I know it has been sup- 
posed by certain ill-informed persons, that the south exists only by the 
countenance and protection of the north. Sir, this is the idlest of all idle 
and ridiculous fancies that ever entered into the mind of man. In every 
state of this Union, except one, the free white population actually pre- 
ponderates ; while in the British West India Islands, (where the average 
wliitc population is less than ten per cent, of the whole,) the slaves are 
kept in entire subjection : it is preposterous to suppose that the Southern 
States could ever find the smallest difficulty in this respect. On this sub- 
ject, as in all others, we ask nothing of our northern brethren but to ^^ let 
us alone. " Leave us to the undisturbed management of our domestic 
concerns, and the direction of our own industry, and we will ask no more. 
Sir, all our difficulties on this subject have aiisen from interference from 
abroad, which has disturbed, and may again disturb, our domestic tran- 
quillity just so far as to bring down punishment upon the heads of the 
unfortunate victims of a fanatical and mistaken humanity. 

There is a spirit, which, like the father of evil, is constantly " walking 
to and fro about the earth, seeking whom it may devour : " it is the spirit 
of FALSE PHILANTHROPY. Thc pcrsons whom it possesses do not indeed 
throw themselves into the fiames, but they are employed in lighting up 
the torches of discord throughout the community. Their first prmciple 
of action is to leave their own affairs, and neglect their own duties, to 
regulate the affairs and duties of others. Theirs is the task to feed the 
hungry, and clothe thc naked, of other lands, while they thrust the naked, 
famished^ and shivering beggar from their own doors ; to instruct the 
heathen, while their own cliildren want the bread of life. When this 
spirit infuses itself into the bosom of a statesman, (if one so possessed can 
be called a statesman,) it converts him at once into a visionary enthusiast. 
Then it is that he indulges in golden dreams of national greatness and 
prosperity. He discovers that " liberty is power," and not content with 
vast schemes of improvement at home, which it would bankiiipt the treas- 
ury of the world to execute, he flies to foreign lands, to fulfil obligations 
to " the human race " by inculcating the principles of " political and re- 
ligious liberty," and promoting the " general welfare " of the w^hole hu- 
man race. It is a spirit which has long been busy with the slaves of the 
sotUh ; and is even now displaying itself in vain efforts to drive the gov- 
ernment from its wise policy in relation to the Indians, It is this spirit 
which has filled the land with thousands of wild and visionary projects, 
which can have no effect but to waste the energies and dissipate the re- 
sources of the country. It is the spirit of which the aspiring politician 
dexteroiisly avails himself, when, by inscribing on his banner the magical 
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words LiBEBTT and philanthropt, he draws to his sapport that class of 
persons who are ready to bow down at the very name of their idols. 

But, sir, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the effect of 
slavery on national wealth and prosperity, if we may trust to experience, 
there can be no doubt that it has never yet produced any injurious effect 
on indimdual or national character. Look through the whole history of 
the country, from the commencement of the revolution down to the pres- 
ent hour ; where are there to be found brighter examples of intellectual 
and moral greatness than have been exhibited by the sons of the south ? 
From the Father op his Country down to the distinguished chief- 
tain who has been elevated by a grateful people to the highest office in 
their gift, the interval is filled up by a long line of orators, of statesmen, and 
of heroes, justly entitled to rank among the ornaments of their country, 
and the benefactors of mankind. Look at the ^' Old Dominion," great and 
magnanimous Virginia, "whose jewels are her sons." Is there any 
state in this Union which has contributed so much to the honor and wel- 
fare of the country ? Sir, I will yield the whole question — I will acknowl- 
edge the fatal effects of slavery upon character, if any one can say, that 
for noble disinterestedness, ardent love of country, exalted virtue, and a 
pure and holy devotion to liberty, the people of the Southern States have 
ever been surpassed by any in the world. I know, sir, that this devotion 
to liberty has sometimes been supposed to be at war with our institutions ; 
but it is in some degree the result of those very institutions. Burke, the 
most philosophical of statesmen, as he was the most accomplished of ora- 
tors, well understood the operation of this principle, in elevating the sen- 
timents and exalting the principles of the people in slaveholding states. 
I will conclude my remarks on this branch of the subject, by reading a 
few passages from his speech "on moving his resolutions for conciliation 
with the colonies," the 22d of March, 1775. 

"There is a circumstance attending the southern colonies which 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty than in those 
to the northward. It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas they have a 
va^t multitude of slaves. Where this is the case, in any part of the world, 
those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous of their free- 
dom. Freedom is to them not only an enjo3rment, but a kind of rank and 
privilege. Not seeing there, as in countries where it is a common bless- 
ing, and as broad and general as the air, that it may be united with much 
abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty 
looks among them like something more noble and liberal. I do not mean, 
sir, to commend the superior morality of this sentiment, which has, at 
least, as much pride as virtue in it — but I cannot alter the nature of man. 
The fact is so; and these people of the southern colonies are much 
more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to 
liberty than those to the northward. Such were all the ancient com- 
monwealths — such were our Gothic ancestors — such, in our days, were 
the Poles — and such ivill he all masters of slaves who are not slaves them-- 
selves. In such a people, the haughtiness of domination combines with 
the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible.^* 

In the course of my former remarks, Mr. President, I took occasion to 
deprecate, as one of the greatest evils, the consolidation of this government. 
The gentleman takes alarm at the sound. " Consolidation^* " like the tar- 
iff,** grates upon his ear. He tells us, " we have heard much of late about 
consolidation ; that it is the rallying word of all who are endeavoring to 
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weaken the Union, bj adding to the power of the states." Bnt consoli^ 
dation (sajs the gentleman) was the very object for which the Union was 
formed ; and, in support of that opinion, he read a passage from the ad- 
dress of the president of the convention to Congress, which he assumes 
to be authority on his side of the question. But, sir, the gentleman is 
mistaken. The object of the framers of the constitution, as disclosed in 
that address, was not the consolidation of the government^ but " the con- 
solidation of the Union." It was not to draw power from the states, in 
order to transfer it to a great national government, but, in the language 
of the constitution itself, "to form a more perfect Union;" — and by 
what means? By "establishing justice, promoting domestic tranquillity, 
and securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 
This is the true reading of the constitution. But, according to the gen- 
tleman's reading, the object of the constitution was, to coiuolidcUe the 
government^ and the means would seem to be, the promotion of injustice, 
causing domestic discord, and depriving the states and the people ^' of the 
blessings of liberty " forever. 

The gentleman boasts of belonging to the party of National Repub- 
licans. National Republicans ! A new name, sir, for a very old 
thing. The National Republicans of the present day were the Federalists 
of '98, who became Federal RepvUicans during the war of 1812, and 
were manufactured into Maiioncd Republicans somewhere about the year 
1825. 

As a party, (by whatever name distinguished,) they have always been 
animated by the same principles, and have kept steadily in view a com- 
mon object, the consolidation of the government Sir, the party to which 
I am proud of having belonged, from the very commencement of my 
political life to the present day, were the Democrats of '98, {Anarchists, 
Anti'Federalists, Revolutionists, I think they were sometimes called.) 
They assumed the name of Democratic Republicans in 1822, and have 
retained their name and principles up to the present hour. True to their 
political faith, they have always, as a party, been in favor of limitations 
of power ; they have insisted that all powers not delegated to the federal 
government are reserved, and have been constantly struggling, as they 
now are, to preserve the rights of the states, and to prevent them from 
being drawn into the vortex^and swallowed up by one great consolidated 
government. 

Sir, any one acquainted with the history of parties in this country will 
recognize in the points now in dispute between the senator from Massa- 
chusetts and myself the very grounds which have, from the beginning, 
divided the two great parties in this country, and which (call these par- 
ties by what names you will, and amalgamate them as you may) will 
divide them forever. The true distinction between those parties is laid 
down in a celebrated manifesto, issued by the convention of the Feder- 
alists of Massachusetts, assembled in Boston, in February, 1824, on the 
occasion of organizing a party opposition to the reelection of Governor 
Eustis. The gentleman will recognize this as "the canonical book of 
political scripture ; " and it instructs us that, when the American col- 
onies redeemed themselves from British bondage, and became so many 
independent nations, they proposed to form a National Union, (not a 
Federal Union, sir, but a National Union.) Those who were in favor of 
a union of the states in this form became known by the name of Federal^ 
ist$ ; those who wanted no unicm of the states, or disliked the proposed 
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form of union, became known by the name of Anti-Federalists* By 
means which need not be enumerated, the Anti-Federalists became (after 
the expiration of twelve years) our national rulers, and for a period of 
sixteen years, until the close of Mr. Madison's administration, in 1817, 
continued to exercise the exclusive direction of our public affairs. Here, 
sir, is the true history of the origin, rise, and progress of the party of Nor- 
tianal RepvMicans^ who date back to the very origin of the government, 
and who, then, as now, chose to consider the constitution as having 
created, not a Federal^ but a National Union ; who regarded " consolida- 
tion " as no evil, and who doubtless consider it " a consummation devoutly 
to be wished " to build up a great " central government," " one and in- 
divisible." Sir, there have existed, in every age and every country, two 
distinct orders of men — the lovers of freedom, and the devoted advo- 
cates of power. 

The same great leading principles, modified only by the peculiarities 
of manners, habits, and institutions, divided parties in the ancient repub- 
lics, animated the whigs and tories of Great Britain, distinguished in our 
own times the liberals and ultras of France, and may be traced even in 
the bloody struggles of unhappy Spain. Sir, when the gallant Biego, 
who devoted himself, and all that he possessed, to the liberties of his 
country, was dragged to the scaffold, followed by the tears and lamenta- 
tions of every lover of freedom throughout the world, he perished amid 
the deafening cries of " Long live the absolute king! " The people whom 
I represent, Mr. President, are the descendants of those who brought 
with them to this country, as the most precious of their possessions, " an 
ardent love of liberty;" and while that shall be preserved, they will 
always be found manfully struggling against the consolidation of the 
government — as the worst op evils. 

The senator from Massachusetts, in alluding to the tariff, becomes quite 
facetious. He tells us that " he he%rs of nothing but tariff, tariff tariff; 
and, if a word could be found to rhyme with it, he presumes it would 
be celebrated in verse, and set to music." Sir, perhaps the gentleman, 
in mockery of our complaints, may be himself disposed to sing the praises 
of the tariff^ in doggerel verse, to the tune of " Old Hundred." I am 
not at all surprised, however, at the aversion of the gentleman to the 
very name of tariff. I doubt not that it must always bring up some 
very unpleasant recollections to his mind. If I am not greatly mistaken, 
the senator from Massachusetts was a leading actor at a great meeting 
got up in Boston, in 1820, against the tariff. It has generally been sup- 
posed that he drew up tte resolutions adopted by that meeting, denoun- 
cing the tariff system as unequal, oppressive, and unjust, and if I am not 
much mistaken, denying its constitutionality. Certain it is, that the gen- 
tleman made a speech on that occasion in support of those resolutions, 
denouncing the system in no very measured terms ; and, if my memory 
serves me, calling its constitutionality in quertion, I regret that I have 
not been able to lay my hands on those proceedings ; but I have seen 
them, and cannot be mistaken in their character. At that time, sir, the 
senator from Massachusetts entertained the very sentiments in relation to 
the tariff which the south now entertains. We next find the senator 
from Massachusetts expressing his opinion on the tariff, as a member of 
the House of Representatives from the city of Boston, in 1824. On that 
occasion, sir, the gentleman assumed a position which commanded the 
respect and admiration of his country^ He stood forth the powerful and 
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fearless cliampion of free trade* He met, in that conflict, the adyocates 
of restriction and monopoly, and they " fled from before his face." With 
a profound sagacity, a fulness of knowledge, and a richness of illustration 
that have never been surpassed, he maintained and established the princi- 
ples of commercial freedom, on a foundation never to be shaken. Great 
indeed was the victory achieved by the gentleman on that occasion ; mo6t 
striking the contrast between the clear, forcible, and convincing argu- 
ments by which he carried away the understandings of his hearers, 
and the narrow views and wretched sophistry of another distinguished 
orator^ who may be truly said to have " held up his farthing candle to 
the sun." 

Sir, the senator from Massachusetts, on that, the proudest day of his 
life, like a mighty giant, bore away upon his shoulders the pillars of the 
temple of error and delusion, escaping himself unhurt, and leaving his 
adversaries overwhelmed in its ruins. Then it was that he erected to 
free trade a beautiful and enduring monument, and '^ inscribed the mar- 
ble with his name." Mr. President, it is with pain and regret that I now 
go forward to the next great era in the political life of that gentleman, 
when he was found on this floor, supporting, advocating, and finally voting 
for the tariff of 1828 — that "bill of abominations." By that act, sir, 
the senator from Massachusetts has destroyed the labors of his whole life^ 
and given a wound to the cause' of free trade never to be healed. Sir, 
when I recollect the position which that gentleman once occupied, and 
that which he now holds in public estimation, in relation to this subject, 
it is not at all surprising that the tariff should be hateful to his ears. 
Sir, if I had erected to my own fame so proud a monument as that 
which the gentleman built up in 1824, and I could have been tempted to 
destroy it with my own hands, I should hate the voice that should ring 
** the accursed tariff" in my ears. I doubt not the gentleman feels very 
much, in relation to the tariff, as a certain knight did to ^^ instinct,** and 
with him would be disposed to exclaim, — 

''Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me.** 

But, Mr. President, to be more serious ; what are we of the south to 
think of what we have heard this day ? The senator from Massachusetts 
tells us that the tariff is not an eastern measure, and treats it as if the 
east had no interest in it. The senator from Missouri insists it ia not a 
western measure, and that it has done no good to the west. The south 
oomes in, and, in the most earnest manner, represents to you that this 
measure, which we are told " is of no value to the east or the west," 
is " utterly destructive of our interests." We represent to you that it 
has spread ruin and devastation through the land, and prostrated our 
hopes in the dust We solemnly declare that we believe the system to 
be wholly unconstitutional, and a violation of the compact between the 
states and the Union ; and our brethren turn a deaf ear to our com" 
plaints, and refuse to relieve us from a system " which not enriches them, 
but makes us poor indeed." Gk)od Grod I Mr. President, has it come to 
this f Do gentlemen hold the feelings and wishes of their brethren at so 
cheap a rate, that they refuse to gratify them at so small a price? Do 
gentlemen value so lightly the peace and harmony of the country, that 
they will not yield a measure of this description to the affectionate en- 
treaties and earnest remonstrances of their firiends ? Do gentlemen 
estimate the value of the Union at so low a price, that they will not eveii 

3 
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make one effort to bind the states together with the cords of affection ? 
And has it come to this ? Is this the spirit in which this government 
is to be administered ? If so, let me tell gentlemen, the seeds of dissolu- 
tion are already sown, and our children will reap the bitter fruit. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) while 
he exonerates me personally from the charge, intimates that there is a 
party in the country who are looking to disunion. Sir, if the gentleman 
had stopped there, the accusation would have " passed by me like the 
idle wind, which I regard not." But when he goes on to give to his 
accusation " a local habitation and a name," by quoting the expression of 
a distinguished citizen of South Carolina, (Dr. Cooper,) *' that it was time 
for the south to calculate the value of the Union," and in the language 
of the bitterest sarcasm, adds, " Surely then the Union cannot last longer 
than July, 1831," it is impossible to mistake either the allusion or the 
object of the gentleman. Now, Mr. President, I call upon every one 
who hears me to bear witness that this controversy is not of my seeking. 
The Senate will do me the justice to remember that, at the time this 
unprovoked and uncalled-for attack was made on the south, not one word 
had been uttered by me in disparagement of New England ; nor had I 
made the most distant allusion either to the senator from Massachusetts 
or the state he represents. But, sir, that gentleman has thought proper, 
for purposes best known to himself, to strike the south, through me, the 
most unworthy of her servants. He has crossed the border, he has in- 
vaded the state of South Carolina, is making war upon her citizens, and 
endeavoring to overthrow her principles and her institutions. Sir, when 
the gentleman provokes me to such a conflict, I meet him at the thresh- 
old ; I will struggle, while I have life, for our altars and our firesides ; 
I and, if God gives me strength, I will drive back the invader discomfited. 
Nor shall I stop there. If the gentleman provokes the war, he shall 
'have war. Sir, I will not stop at the border ; I will carry the war into 
ihe enemy's territory, and not consent to lay down my arms until I have 
^obtained " indemnity for the past and security for the future." It is 
with unfeigned reluctance, Mr. President, that I enter upon the perform- 
-ance of this part of my duty ; I shrink almost instinctively from a course, 
however necessary, which may have a tendency to excite sectional feel- 
ings and ^ectionsd jealousies. But, sir, the task has been forced upon 
me ; and I proceed right onward to the performance of my duty. Be the 
consequences what they may, the responsibility is with those who have 
imposed upon me this necessity. The senator from Massachusetts has 
thought proper to east the first stone ; and if he shall find, according to a 
homely adage, " that he lives in a glass house," on his head be the con- 
sequences. The gentleman has made a great flourish about his fidelity 
to Massachusetts. I ehall make no professions of zeal for the interests 
and honor of South Carolina ; of that my constituents shall judge. If 
there be one state in the Union, Mr. President, (and I say it not in a 
boastful spirit,) that may challenge comparison with any other, for a 
uniform, zealous, ardent, and uncalculating devotion to the Union, that 
state is South Carolina. Sir, from the very commencement of the revo- 
lution up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she has not 
cheerfully made, no service she has ever hesitated to perform. She has 
adhered to you in your prosperity ; but in your adversity she has clung 
to you with more than filial affection. No matter what was the condition 
of her domestic affairs, though deprived of her resources, divided by 
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parties, or surrounded with difficulties, the call of the country has been to 
her as the voice of God. Domestic discord ceased at the sound ; every 
man became at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Carolina 
were all seen crowding together to the temple, bringing their gifts to the 
altar of their common country. 

What, sir, was the conduct of the south during the revolution ? Sir, 
I honor New England for her conduct in that glorious struggle. But 
great as is the praise which belongs to her, I think, at least, equal honor 
is due to the south. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren with 
a generous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop to calculate their inter- 
est in the dispute. Favorites of the mother country, possessed of neither 
ships nor seamen to create a commercial rivalship, they might have found 
in their situation a guaranty that their trade would be forever fostered 
and protected by Great Britain. But, trampling on all considerations 
either of interest or of safety, they rushed into the conflict, and fighting for 
principle, perilled all, in the sacred cause of freedom. Never was there 
exhibited in the history of the world higher examples of noble daring, 
dreadful suffering, and heroic endurance, than by the whigs of Carolina 
during the revolution. The whole state, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. The fruits of indus- 
try perished on the spot where they were produced, or were consumed by 
the foe. The " plains of Carolina " drank up the most precious blood of 
her citizens. Black and smoking ruins marked the places which had 
been the habitations of her children. Driven from their homes into the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even there the spirit of liberty 
survived, and South Carolina (sustained by the example of her Sumpters 
and her Marions) proved, by her conduct, that though her soil might be 
overrun, the spirit of her people was invincible. 

But, sir, our country was soon called upon to engage in another revo- 
lutionary struggle, and that, too, was a struggle for principle. I mean the 
political revolution which dates back to *98, and which, if it had not been 
suceessfuUy achieved, would have left us none of the fruits of the revolu- 
tion of '76. The revolution of '98 restored the constitution, rescued the 
liberty of the citizen from the grasp of those who were aiming at its life, 
and in the emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, " saved the constitution at 
its last gasp." And by whom was it achieved ? By the south, sir, aided 
only by the democracy of the north and west. 

I come now to the war of 1812 — a war which, I well remember, was 
called in derision (while its event was doubtful) the southern war, and 
sometimes the Carolina war ; but which is now universally acknowledged 
to have done more for the honor and prosperity of the country than all 
other events in our history put together. What, sir, were the objects 
of that war ? " Free trade and sailors' rights ! " It was for the protection 
of northern shipping and New England seamen that the country flew to 
arms. What interest had the south in that contest ? If they had sat down 
coldly to calculate the value of their interests involved in it, they would 
have found that they had every thing to lose, and nothing to gain. But, 
sir, with that generous devotion to country so characteristic of the south, 
they only asked if the rights of any portion of their fellow-citizens had 
been invaded ; and when told that northern ships and New England sea- 
men had been arrested on the common highway of nations, they felt that 
the honor of their country was assailed ; and acting on that exalted senti- 
ment ^ which feels a stain like a wound," they resolved to seek, in open 
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war, for a redress of those injuries which it did not become freemen to 
endure. Sir, the whole south, animated as by a common impulse, cor- 
dially united in declaring and promoting that war. South Carolina sent to 
Your councils, as the advocates and supporters of that war, the noblest of 
her sons. How they fulfilled that trust let a grateful country tell. Not 
a measure was adopted, not a battle fought, not a victory won, which 
contributed, in any degree, to the success of that war, to which southern 
councils and southern valor did not largely contribute. Sir, since South 
Carolina is assailed, I must be suffered to speak it to her praise, that &% 
the very moment wlien, in one quarter, we heard it solemnly proclaimed, 
" that it did not become a religious and moral people to rejoice at the vic- 
tories of our ai*my or our navy, " her legislature unanimously 

" Resolvedy That we will cordially support the government in the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, until a peace can be obtained on honorable 
terms, and we will cheerfully submit to every privation that may be re- 
quired of us, by our government, for the accomplishment of this object." 

South Carolina redeemed that pledge. She threw open her treasury to 
the government. She put at the absolute disposal of the officers of the 
United States all that she possessed — her men, her money, and her arms. 
She appropriated half a million of dollars, on her own account, in defence 
of her maritime frontier, ordered a brigade of state troops to be raised, 
and when left to protect herself by her own means, never suffered the 
enemy to touch her soil, without being instantly driven off or captured. 

Such, sir, was the conduct of the south — such the conduct of my own 
state in that dark hour " which tried men's souls." 

When I look back and contemplate the spectacle exhibited at that time 
in another quarter of the Union — when I think of the conduct of certain 
portions of New England, and remember the part which was acted on that 
memorable occasion by the political associates of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts — nay, when I follow that gentleman into the councils of 
the nation, and listen to his voice during the darkest period of the war, I 
am indeed astonished that he should venture to touch upon the topics 
which he has introduced into this debate. South Carolina reproached by 
Massachusetts ! And from whom does the accusation come ? Not from the 
democracy of New England ; for they have been in times past, as they 
are now, the friends and allies of the south. No, sir, the accusation 
comes from that party whose acts, during the most trying and eventful 
period of our national history, were of such a character, that their own 
legislature, but a few years ago, actually blotted them out from their rec- 
ords, as a stain upon the honor of the country. But how can they ever 
be blotted out from the recollection of any one who had a heart to feel, a 
mind to comprehend, and a memory to retain, the events of that day ! 
Sir, I shall not attempt to write the history of the party in New England 
to which I have alluded — the war party in peace, and the peace party in 
war. That task I shall leave to some future biographer of Nathan Dane, 
and I doubt not it will be found quite easy to prove that the peace party 
of Massachusetts were the only defenders of their country during their 
war, and actually achieved all our victories by land and sea. In the mean 
time, sir, and until that history shall be written, I propose, with the feeble 
and glimmering lights which I possess, to review the conduct of this patty, 
in connection with the war, and the events which immediately preceded it. 

It will be recollected, sir, that our great causes of quarrel with Great 
Britain were her depredations on northern commerce, and the impress- 
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ment of New England seamen. From every quarter we were called upon 
for protection. Importunate as the west is now represented to be oa 
another subject, the importunity of the east on that occasion was far 
greater. I hold in my hands the evidence of the fact. Here are peti- 
tions, memorials, and remonstrances from all parts of New England, 
setting forth the injustice, the oppressions, the depredations, the insults, 
the outrages committed by Great Britain against the unoffending com- 
merce and seamen of New England, and calling upon Congress for redress. 
Sir, I cannot stop to read these memorials. In that from Boston, after 
stating the alarming and extensive condemnation of our vessels by Great 
Britain, which threatened " to sweep our commerce from the face of the 
ocean," and " to involve our merchants in bankruptcy," they call upon 
the government " to assert our rights, and to adopt such measures as will 
support the dignity and honor of the United States." 

From Salem we heard a language still more decisive ; they call ex- 
plicitly for " an appeal to arms," and pledge their lives and property in 
support of any measures which Congress might adopt. From Newbury- 
port an appeal was made " to the firmness and justice of the govern- 
ment to obtain compensation and protection." It was here, I think, that, 
when the war was declared, it was resolved " to resist our own govern- 
ment even unto blood." (Olive Branch, p. 101.) 

In other quarters the common language of that day was, that our com- 
merce and our seamen were entitled to protection ; and that it was the 
duty of the government to afford it at every hazard. The conduct of 
Great Britain, we were then told, was " an outrage upon our national in- 
dependence." These clamors, which commenced as early as January, 1806, 
were continued up to 1812. In a message from the governor of one of 
the New England States, as late as the 10th October, 1811, this language 
is held : " A manly and decisive course has become indispensable ; a course 
to satisfy foreign nations, that, while we desire peace, we have the means 
and the spirit to repel aggression. We are false to ourselves when our 
commerce, or our territory, is invaded with impunity." 

About this time, however, a remarkable change was observable in the 
tone and temper of those who had been endeavoring to force the country 
into a war. The language of complaint was changed into that of insult, 
and calls for protection converted into reproaches. " Smoke, smoke ! " 
says one writer ; " my life on it, our executive have no more idea of 
declaring war than my grandmother." The committee of ways and 
means," says another, " have come out with their Pandora's box of 
taxes, and yet nobody dreams of war." " Congress do not mean to de- 
clare war ; they dare not." But why multiply examples ? An honorable 
member of the other house, from the city of Boston, [Mr. Quincy,] in a j 
speech delivered on the 3d April, 1812, says, "Neither promises, nor; 
threats, nor asseverations, nor oaths, will make me believe that you will 
go to war. The navigation states are sacrificed, and the spirit and char- 
acter of the country prostrated by fear and avarice." " You cannot," said 
the same gentleman, on another occasion, ** be kicked into a war." 

Well, sir, the war at length came, and what did we behold ? The very 
men who had been for six years clamorous for war, and for whose pro- 
tection it was waged, became at once equally clamorous against it. They 
had received a miraculous visitation ; a new light suddenly beamed upon 
their minds ; the scales fell from their eyes, and it was discovered that the 
war was declared from " subserviency to France ; " and that Congress, 
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and the executive, "had sold themselves to Napoleon ; " that Great Brit- 
ain had in fact " done us no essential injury ; " that she was " the bulwark 
of our religion ; " that where " she took one of- our ships, she protected 
twenty ; " and that, if Great Britain had impressed a few of our seamen, 
it was because " she could not distinguish them from their own." And so 
far did this spirit extend, that a committee of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature actually fell to calculation, and discovered, to their infinite satisfac- 
tion, but to the astonishment of all the world besides, that only eleven 
Massachusetts sailora had ever been impressed. Never shall I forget 
the appeals that had been made to the sympathies of the south in behalf 
of the " thousands of impressed Americans," who had been torn from their 
families and friends, and " immured in the floating dungeons of Britain." 
The most touching pictures were drawn of the hard condition of the Amer- 
ican sailor, " treated like a slave," forced to fight the battles of his enemy, 
" lashed to the mast, to be shot at like a dog." But, sir, the very moment 
we had taken up arms in their defence, it was discovered that all these 
were mere " fictions of the brain ; " and that the whole number in the state 
of Massachusetts was but eleven ; and that even these had been '* taken 
by mistake." Wonderful discovery ! The secretary of state had collected 
authentic lists of no less than six thousand impressed Americans. Lord 
Castlereagh himself acknowledged sixteen hundred. Calculations on the 
basis of the number found on board of the Guerriere, the Macedonian, 
the Java, and other British ships, (captured by the skill and gallantry of 
those heroes whose achievements are the treasured monuments of their 
country's glory,) fixed the number at seven thousand ; and yet, it seems, 
Massachusetts liad lost but eleven 1 Eleven Massachusetts sailors taken 
by mistake ! A cause of war indeed ! Their ships too, the capture of 
which had threatened " universal bankruptcy," it was discovered that 
Great Britain was their friend and protector ; " where she had taken one 
she had protected twenty." Then was the discovery made, that subser- 
viency to France, hostility to commerce, " a determination, on the part 
of the south and west, to break down the Eastern States," and especially 
as reported by a committee of the Massachusetts legislature) " to force 
the sons of commerce to populate the wilderness," were the true causes 
of the war." (Olive Branch, pp. 134, 291.) But let us look a little fur- 
ther into the conduct of the peace party of New England at that im- 
portant crisis. Whatever difference of opinion might have existed as to 
the causes of the war, the country had a right to expect, that, when once 
involved in the contest, all America would have cordially united in its 
support. Sir, the war effected, in its progress, a union of all parties at 
the south. But not so in New England ; there great efforts were made 
to stir up the minds of the people to oppose it. Nothing was left undone 
to embarrass the financial operations of the government, to prevent the 
enlistment of troops, to keep back the men and money of New England 
from the service of the Union, to force the president from his seat. Yes, 
sir, " the Island of Elba, or a halter ! " were the alternatives they pre- 
sented to the excellent and venerable James Madison. Sir, the war was 
further opposed by openly carrying on illicit trade with the enemy, by 
permitting that enemy to establish herself on the very soil of Massachu- 
setts, and by opening a free trade between Great Britain and America, 
with a separate custom house. Yes, sir, those who cannot endure the 
thought that we should insist on a free trade, in time of profound peace, 
could, without scruple, claim and exercise the right of carrying on a free 
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trade with the enem j in a time of war ; and finally by getting up the 
renowned " Hartford Convention," and preparing the way for an open 
resistance to the government, and a separation of the states. Sir, if I am 
asked for the proof of those things, I fearlessly appeal to contemporary 
history, to the public documents of the country, to the recorded opinion 
and acts of public assemblies, to the declaration and acknowledgments, 
since made, of the executive and legislature of Massachusetts herself.* 

Sir, the time has not been allowed me to trace this subject through, 
even if I had been disposed to do so. But I cannot refrain from referring 
to one or two documents, which have fallen in my way since this debate 
began. I read, sir, from the Olive Branch of Matthew Carey, in which 
are collected "the actings and doings" of the peace party of New Eng- 
land, during the continuance of the embargo and the war. I know the 
senator from Massachusetts will respect the high authority of his political 
friend and fellow-laborer in the great cause of " domestic industry." 

In p. 301, et seq., 309 of this work, is a detailed account of the measures 
adopted in Massachusetts during the war, for the express purpose of 
embarrassing the financial operations of the government, by preventing 
loans, and thereby driving our rulers from their seats, and forcing the 
country into a dishonorable peace. It appears that the Boston banks 
commenced an operation, by which a run was to be made upon all the 
banks to the south ; at the same time stopping their own discounts ; the 
efiect of which was to produce a sudden and most alarming diminution of 
the circulating medium, and universal distress over the whole country — 
" a distress which they failed not to attribute to the unholy war." 

To such an extent was this system darried, that it appears, from a 
statement of the condition of the Boston banks, made up in January, 
1814, that with nearly $5,000,000 of specie in their vaults, they had but 
$2,000,000 of bills in circulation. It is added by Carey, that at this very 
time an extensive trade was carried on in British government bills, for 
which specie was sent to Canada, for the payment of the British troops, 
then laying waste our northern frontier ; and this too at the very moment 
when New England ships, sailing under British licenses, (a trade declared 
to be lawful by the courts both of Great Britain and Massachusetts,t) 
were supplying with provisions those very armies destined for the inva- 
sion of our own shores. Sir, the author of the Olive Branch, with a 

* In answer to an address of Governor Eustis, denouncing the conduct of the 
peace party during the war, the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, in June, 
1823, say, " The change of the political sentiments evinced in the late elections forms 
indeed a new era in the history of our commonwealth. It is the triumph of reason 
over passion ; of patriotism over party spirit. Massachusetts has returned to her first 
love, and is no longer a stranger in the Union. We rejoice that thoueh, during the 
last war, such measures were adopted in this state as occasioned double sacrifice of 
treasure and of life, covered the friends of the nation with humiliation and moum- 
inp^, and fixed a stain on the page of our history, a redeeming spirit has at length 
arisen, to take away our reproach, and restore to us our good name, our rank among 
our sister states, and our just influence in the Union. 

** Though we would not renew contentions, or irritate wantonly, we believe that there 
are cases when it is necessary we should ^ wound to heal.* And we consider it among the 
first duties of the friends of our national government, on this return of power, to disavow 
the igiwarnintable course pursued by this state, during the late war, and to hold up 
the measures of that period as beacons ; that the present and succeeding generations 
may shun that career which must inevitably termmate in the destruction of the indi- 
vidual or party who pursues it ; and may learn the important lesson, that, in all times, 
the path of duty is the path of safety ; and that it is never dangerous to rally around 
the standard of our country." 

t 2d Dodson*8 Admiralty Reports, 48. 18th Mass. Bepons, 26. 
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holy indignation, denounces these acts as " treasonable ; " " giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy." I shall not follow his example. But I will 
ask, With what justice or propriety can the south be accused of disloyalty 
from that quarter ? If we had any evidence that the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had admonished his brethren then, he might, with a better 
grace, assume the office of admonishing us now. 

When I look at the measures adopted in Boston, at that day, to deprive 
the government of the necessary means for carrying on the war, and 
think of the success and the consequences of these measures, I feel my 
pride, as an American, humbled in the dust. Hear, sir, the language of 
that day. I read from pages 301 and 302 of the Olive Branch. **Let 
no man who wishes to continue the war, by active means, by vote, or 
lending money, dare to prostrate himself at the altar on the fast day." 
" Will federalists subscribe to the loan ? Will they lend money to our 
national rulers? It is impossible. First, because of principle, and 
secondly, because of principal and interest" " Do not prevent the 
abusers of their trust from becoming bankrupt. Do not prevent them 
from becoming odious to the public, and being replaced by better men." 
**Any federalist who lends money to government must go and shake 
hands with James Madison, and claim fellowship with Felix Grundy." 
(I beg pardon of my honorable friend from Tennessee — but he is in 
good company. I had thought it was " James Madison, Felix Grundy, 
and the devil.") Let him no more ^^ call himself a federalist, and a friend 
to his country : he will be called by others infamous," &c. 

Sir, the spirit of the people sunk under these appeals. Such was the 
effect produced by them on the public mind, that the very agents of the 
government (as appears from their public advertisements, now before me) 
could not obtain loans without a pledge that '^the names of the sub- 
scribers should not be known." Here are the advertisements : ** The 
names of all subscribers " (say Gilbert and Dean, the brokers employed 
by government) " shall be known only to the undersigned." As if those 
who came forward to aid their country, in the hour of her utmost need, 
were engaged in some dark and foul conspiracy, they were assured " that 
their names should not be known." Can any thing show more conclu- 
sively the unhappy state of public feeling which prevailed at that day 
than this single fact ? Of the same character with these measures was 
the conduct of Massachusetts in withholding her militia from the service 
of the United States, and devising measures for withdrawing her quota 
of the taxes, thereby attempting, not merely to cripple the resources of 
the country, but actually depriving the government (as far as depended 
upon her) of all the means of carrying on the war — of the bone, and mus- 
cle, and sinews of war — " of man and steel — the soldier and his sword." 
But it seems Massachusetts was to reserve her resources for herself — 
she was to defend and protect her own shores. And how was that duty 
performed ? In some places on the coast neutrality was declared, and 
the enemy was suffered to invade the soil of Massachusetts, and allowed 
to occu})y her territory until the peace, without one effort to rescue it 
from his grasp. Nay, more — while our own government and our rulers 
were considered as enemies, the troops of the enemy were treated like 
friends — the most intimate commercial relations were established with 
them, and maintained up to the peace. At this dark period of our national 
affi&irs, where was the senator from Massachusetts ? How were his po- 
litical associates employed? '< Calculating the valae of the Union?" 
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Yes, sir, that was the propitious moment, when our country stood alone, 
the last hope of the world, struggling for her existence against the colos- 
sal power of Great Britain, " concentrated in one mighty effort to crush 
us at a blow ; " that was the chosen hour to revive the grand scheme of 
building up "a great northern confederacy" — a scheme which, it is 
stated in the work before me, had its origin as far back as the year 1796, 
and which appears never to have been entirely abandoned. 

In the language of the writers of that day, (1796,) " rather than have 
a constitution such as the anti-federalists were contending for, (such as 
we are now contending for,) the Union ought to be dissolved ; " and to 
prepare the way for that measure, the same methods were resorted to 
then that have always been relied on for that purpose, exciting prejudice 
against the south. Yes, sir, our northern brethren were then told, " that if 
the negroes were good for food, their southern masters would claim the right 
to destroy them at pleasure." (Olive Branch, p. 267.) Sir, in 1 81 4, all these 
topics were revived. Again we hear of " a northern confederacy." " The 
slave states by themselves ; " " the mountains are the natural boundary ; " 
we want neither " the counsels nor the power of the west," &c., &c. The 
papers teemed with accusations against the south and the west, and the 
calls for a dissolution of all connection with them were loud and strong. 
I cannot consent to go through the disgusting details. But to show the 
height to which the spirit of disaffection was carried, I will take you to 
the temple of the living Grod, and show you that sacred place, which 
should be devoted to the extension of " peace on earth and good will 
towards men," where " one dmfs truce ought surely to be allowed to the 
dissensions and animosities of mankind," converted into a fierce arena of 
political strife, where, from the lips of the priest, standing between the 
horns of the altar, there went forth the most terriUe denunciations 
against all who should be true to their country in the hour of her 
utmost need. 

" If you do not wish," said a reverend clergyman, in a sermon preached 
in Boston, on the 23d July, 1812, "to become the slaves of those who 
own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French slaves, you 
must either, in the language of the day, CUT the connection, or so far 
alter the national compact as to insure to yourselves a due share in the 
government." (Olive Branch, p. 319.) "The Union," says the same 
writer, (p. 820,) "has been long since virtually dissolved, and it is full 
time that this part of the disunited states should take care of itself." 

Another reverend gentleman, pastor of a church at Medford, (p. 321,) 
issues his anathema — "Let him stand accursed" — against all, aU 
who, by their " personal services," for " loans of money," " conversation," 
or " writing," or " influence," give countenance or support to the un- 
righteous war, in the following terms : " That man is an accomplice in 
the wickedness — he loads his conscience with the blackest crimes — he 
brings the guilt of Wood upon his soul, and in the sight of God and his 
law, he is a murderer." 

One or two more quotations, sir, and I shall have done. A reverend 
doctor of divinity, the pastor of a church at Byfield, Massachusetts, on 
the 7th of April, 1814, thus addresses his flock, (p. 321 :) " The Israel- 
ites became weary of yielding the fruit of their labor to pamper their 
splendid tyrants. They left their political woes. They separated; 
where is our Moses ? Where the rod of his miracles ? Where is our 
Aaron ? Alas ! no voice from the burning bush has directed them here.'' 
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'^We mast trample on the mandates of despotism, or remain slaves 
forever," (p. 322.) " You must drag the chains of Virginian despotism, 
unless you discover some other mode of escape." " Those Western States 
which have been violent for this abominable war — those states which 
have thirsted for blood — God has given them blood to drink," (p. 323.) 
Mr. President, I can go no further. The records of the day are full of 
such sentiments, issued from the press, spoken in public assemblies, 
poured out from the sacred desk. God forbid, sir, that I should charge 
the people of Massachusetts with participating in these sentiments. The 
south and the west had there their friends — men who stood by their 
country, though encompassed all ai'ound by their enemies. The senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Silsbee) was one of them ; the senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Foot) was another ; and there are others now on this 
floor. The sentiments I have read were the sentiments of a party em- 
bracing the political associates of the gentleman from Massachusetts. If 
they could only be found in the columns of a newspaper, in a few occa- 
sional pamphlets, issued by men of intemperate feeling, I should not con- 
sider them as affording any evidence of the opinions even of the peace 
party of New England. But, sir, they were the common language of 
that day ; they pervaded the whole land ; they were issued from the 
legislative hall, from the pulpit, and the press. Our books are full of 
them ; and there is no man who now hears me but knows that they were 
the sentiments of a party, by whose members they were promulgated. 
Indeed, no evidence of this would seem to be required beyond the fact 
that such sentiments found their way even into the pulpits of New Eng- 
land. What must be the state of public opinion, where any respectable 
clergyman would venture to preach, and to print, sermons containing 
the sentiments I have quoted ? I doubt not the piety or moral worth of 
these gentlemen. I am told they were respectable and pious men. But 
they were men, and they " kindled in a common blaze." And now, sir, 
I must be suffered to remark that, at this awful and melancholy period 
of our national history, the gentleman from Massachusetts, who now 
manifests so great a devotion to the Union, and so much anxiety lest it 
should be endangered from the south, was " with his brethren in Israel." 
He saw all these things passing before his eyes — he heard these senti- 
ments uttered all around him. I do not charge that gentleman with any 
participation in these acts, or with approving of these sentiments. 

But I will ask, why, if he was animated by the same sentiments then 
which he now professes, if he can ^< augur disunion at a distance, and 
snuff up rebellion in every tainted breeze," why did he not, at that day, 
exert his great talents and acknowledged influence with the political 
associates by whom he was surrounded, and who then, as now, looked up 
to him for guidance and direction, in allaying this general excitement, in 
pointing out to his deluded friends the value of the Union, in instructing 
them that, instead of looking ^^ to some prophet to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt," they should become reconciled to their brethren, and 
unite with them in the support of a just and necessary war ? Sir, the 
gentleman must excuse me for saying, that if the records of our country 
afforded any evidence that he had pursued such a course, then, if we 
could find it recorded in the history of those times, that, like the immortal 
Dexter, he had breasted that mighty torrent which was sweeping before 
it all that was great and valuable in our political institutions — if like 
him he had stood by his country in opposition to his party, sir, we would, 
lik^ little children, listen to his precepts, and abide by his counsels. 
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As soon as the public mind was safficiently prepared for the measure, 
the celebrated Hartford Convention was got up ; not as the act of a few 
unauthorized individuals, but bj authority of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts ; and, as has been shown by the able historian of that convention, in 
accordance with the views and wishes of the party of which it was the 
organ. Now, sir, I do not desire to call in question the motives of the 
gentlemen who composed that assembly. I knew many of them to be in 
private life accomplished and honorable men, and I doubt not there were 
some among them who did not perceive the dangerous tendency of their 
proceedings. I will even go further, and say, that if the authors of the 
Hartford Convention believed that " gross, deliberate, and palpable vio- 
lations of the constitution " had taken place, utterly destructive of their 
rights and interests, I should be the last man to deny their right to resort 
to any constitutional measures for redress. But, sir, in any view of the 
case, the time when and the circumstances under which that convention 
assembled, as well as the measures recommended, render their condudt, in 
my opinion, wholly indefensible. Let us contemplate, for a moment, the 
spectacle then exhibited to the view of the world. I will not go over 
the disasters of the war, nor describe the difficulties in which the govern- 
ment was involved. It will be recollected that its credit was nearly gone, 
Washington had fallen, the whole coast was blockaded, and an immense 
force, collected in the West Indies, was about to make a descent, which 
it was supposed we had no means of resisting. In this awful state of our 
public affairs, when the government seemed almost to be tottering on its 
base, when Great Britain, relieved from all her other enemies, had pro- 
claimed her purpose of "reducing us to unconditional submission," we 
beheld the peace party of New England (in the language of the work 
before us) pursuing a course calculated to do more injury to their coun- 
try, and to render England more effective service than all her armies." 
Those who could not find it in their hearts to rejoice at our victories 
sang Te Deum at the King's Chapel in Boston, for the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Those who could not consent to illuminate their dwellings 
for the capture of the Guerriere could give no visible tokens of their joy 
at the fall of Detroit. The " beacon fires " of their hills were lighted up, 
not for the encouragement of their friends, but as signals to the enemy ; 
and in the gloomy hours of midnight, the very lights burned blue. Such 
were the dark and portentous signs of the times, which ushered into 
being the renowned Hartford Convention. That convention met, and, 
from their proceedings, it appears that their chief object was to keep bade 
the men and money of New England from the sei«vice of the Union, and 
to effect radical changes in the government — changes that can never be 
effected without a dissolution of the Union. 

Let us now, sir, look at their proceedings. I read from " A Short Ac- 
count of the Hartford Convention," (written by one of its members,) a 
very rare book, of which I was fortunate enough, a few years ago, to 
obtain a copy. [Here Mr. H. read from the proceedings.*] 

* It appears at p. 6 of the " Account " that, by a vote of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives of Massachusetts, (260 to 290,) delegates to this convention were ordered to be 
appointed to consult upon the subject " of their public grievances and concerns," and 
upon " the best means of preserving their resources," and for procuring a revision of 
the constitution of the United States, " more effectually to secure the support and at- 
tachment of all the people, by placing all upon the basis of fair representation." 

The convention assembled at Haraord on the 15th December, 1814. On the next 
day it was 
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It is unnecessary to trace the matter further, or to ask what would 
have been the next chapter in this history, if the measures recommended 
had been carried into effect ; and if, with the men and money of New 
England withheld from the government of the United States, she had 
been withdrawn from the war ; if New Orleans had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy ; and if, without troops and almost destitute of money, the 
Southern and the Western States had been thrown upon their own re- 
sources, for the prosecution of the war, and the recovery of New 
Orleans. 

Sir, whatever may have been the issue of the contest, the Union must 
have been dissolved. But a wise and just Providence, which " shapes 
our ends, roughhew them as we will," gave us the victory, and crowned 
our efforts with a glorious peace. The ambassadors of Hartford were 
seen retracing their steps from Washington, " the bearers of the glad 
tidings of great joy." Courage and patriotism- triumphed — the country 
was saved — the Union was preserved. And are we, Mr. President, who 
stood by our country then, who threw open our coffers, who bared our 
bosoms, who freely perilled all in that conflict, to be reproached with 
want of attachment to the Union ? If, sir, we are to have lessons of 
patriotism read to us, they must come from a different quarter. The 
senator from Massachusetts, who is now so sensitive on all subjects con- 
nected with the Union, seems to have a memory forgetful of the political 

Resolved, That the most inviolable secrecy shall be observed by each member of 
this convention, including the secretary, as to all propositions, debates, and proceedings 
thereof, until this injunction shall be suspended or altered. 

On the 24th of December, the committee appointed to prepare and report a general 
project of such naeasures as may be proper for the convention to adopt, reported, 
among other things, — 

*' 1. That it was expedient to recommend to the legislatures of the states the adop- 
tiou of the most effectual and decisive measures to protect the militia of the states from 
the usurpations contained in these proceedings." [The proceedings of Congress and 
the executive, in relation to the militia and the war.] 

" 2. That it was expedient also to prepare a statement, exhibiting the necessity 
which the improvidence and inability of the general government have imposed apon 
the states of providing for their own defence, and the impossibility of their dis- 
charging this duty, and at the same time fulfilling the requisitions of the general 
government, and also to recommend to the legislatures of the several states to make 
provision for mntual defence, and to make an earnest application to the government 
ef the United States, with a view to some arrangement whereby the states may. be 
enabled to retain a portion of the taxes levied by Congress, for the purposes of self- 
defence, and for the reimbursement of expenses already incurred on acconnt of the 
United States. 

"3. That it is expedient to recommend to the several state legislatures certain 
amendments to the constitution, viz., — 

" That the power to declare or make war, by the Congress of the United States, be 
restricted. 

^ That it is expedient to attempt to make provision for restraining Congress in the 
exercise of an unlimited power to make new states, and admit them into the Union. 

*^ That an amendment be proposed respecting slave representation and slave taxa- 
tion." 

On the 29th of December, 1814, it was proposed " that the capacity of naturalized 
citizens to hold offices of trust, honor, or profit ought to be restramed," &c. 

The subsequent proceedings are not given at large. But it seems that the report 
of the committee was adopted, and also a recommendation of certain measures (of the 
eharacter of which we are not informed) to the states for their mntual defence ; and 
having voted that the injunction of secrecy, in regard to all the debates and proceed- 
ings of the convention, (except so far as relates to the report finally adopted,) be con- 
tinued, the convention adjourned sine die^ but, as it was supposed, to meet again when 
ciretimBtances shonld require it. 
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events that have passed away. I must therefore refresh his recollection 
a little further on these subjects. The history of disunion has been writ- 
ten by one whose authority stands too high with the American people to 
be questioned ; I mean Thomas Jefferson. I know not how the gentleman 
may receive this authority. When that great and good man occupied 
the presidential chair, I believe he commanded no portion of the gentle- 
man's respect. 

I hold in my hand a celebrated pamphlet on the embargo, in which 
language is held, in relation to Mr. Jefferson, which my respect for his 
memory will prevent me from reading, unless any gentleman should call 
for it. But the senator from Massachusetts has since joined in singing 
hosannas to his name ; he has assisted at his apotheosis, and has fixed 
him as " a brilliant star in the clear upper sky." I hope, therefore, he 
is now prepared to receive with deference and respect the high author- 
ity of Mr. Jefferson. In the fourth volume of his Memoirs, which has 
just issued from the press, we have the following history of disunion 
from the pen of that illustrious statesman : " Mr. Adams called on me 
pending the embargo, and while endeavors were making to obtain its 
repeal : he spoke of the dissatisfaction of the eastern portion of our con- 
federacy with the restraints of the embargo then existing, and their rest- 
lessness under it ; that there was nothing which might not be attempted 
to rid themselves of it ; that he had information of the most unques- 
tionable authority, that certain citizens of the Eastern States (I think he 
named Massachusetts particularly) were in negotiation with agents of the 
British government, the object of which was an agreement that the New 
England States should take no further part in the war (the commercial 
war, the * war of restrictions,' as it was called) then going on, and that, 
without formally declaring their separation from the Union, they should 
withdraw from all aid and obedience to them, &c. From that moment," 
says Mr. J., '* I saw the necessity of abandoning it, [the embargo,] and, 
instead of effecting our purpose by this peaceful measure, we must 
fight it out or break the Union." In another letter, Mr. Jefferson adds, 
" I doubt whether a single fact known to the world will carry as clear 
conviction to it of the correctness of our knowledge of the treasonable 
views of the federal party of that day, as that disclosed by this, the most 
nefarious and daring attempt to dissever the Union, of which the Hartford 
G)nvention was^a subsequent chapter; and both of these having failed, 
consolidation becomes the fourth chapter of the next book of their his- 
tory. But this opens with a vast accession of strength, from their 
younger recruits, who, having nothing in them of the feelings and prin- 
ciples of '76, now look to a single and splendid government, &c., riding 
and ruling over the plundered ploughman and beggared yeomanry." 
(vol. iv. pp. 419, 422.) 

The last chapter, says Mr. Jefferson, of that history, is to be found in 
the conduct of those who are endeavoring to bring about consolidation ; 
ay, sir, that very consolidation for which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is contending — the exercise by the federal government of pow- 
ers not delegated in relation to " internal improvements '' and " the pro- 
tection of manufactures." And why, sir, does Mr. Jefferson consider 
consolidation as leading directly to disunion ? Because he knew that the 
exercise, by the federal government, of the powers contended for, would 
make this '^ a government without limitation of powers," the submission 
to which he considered as a greater evil than disunion itself. There if 
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one chapter in this history, however, which Mr. Jefferson has not filled 
up ; and I must therefore supply the deficiencj. It is to be found in the 
protests made by New England against the acquisition of Louisiana. In 
relation to that subject, the New England doctrine is thus laid down bj 
one of her learned doctors of that day, now a doctor of laws, at the head 
of the great literary institution of the east ; I mean Josiah Quincy, pres- 
ident of Harvard College. I quote from the speech delivered by that 
gentleman on the floor of Congress, on the occasion of the admission of 
I^uisiana into the Union. 

" Mr. Quincy repeated and justified a remark he had made, which, to 
save all misapprehension, he had committed to writing, in the following 
words : If this bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is virtually 
a dissolution of the Union ; that it will free the states from their moral 
obligation ; and as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, 
to prepare for a separation, amicably if they can, violently if they 
must." 

Mr. President, I wish it to be distinctly understood, that all the remarks 
I have made on this subject are intended to be exclusively applied to a 
party, which I have described as the " peace party of New England " — 
embracing the political associates of the senator from Massachusetts — a 
party which controlled the operations of that state during the embargo 
and the war, and who are justly chargeable with all the measures I have 
reprobated. Sir, nothing has been further from my thoughts than to 
impeach the character or conduct of the people of New England. For 
their steady habits and hardy virtues I trust I entertain a becoming 
respect. I fully subscribe to the truth of the description given before 
the revolution, by one whose praise is the highest eulogy, " that the per- 
severance of Holland, the activity of France, and the dexterous and firm 
sagacity of English enterprise, have been more than equalled by this 
recent people." Hardy, enterprising, sagacious, industrious, and moral, 
the people of New England of the present day are worthy of their 
ancestors. Still less, Mr. President, has it been my intention to say any 
thing that could be construed into a want of respect for that party, who, 
trampling on all narrow, sectional feeling, have been true to their prin- 
dples in the worst of times ; I mean the democracy of New England. 

Sir, I will declare that, highly as I appreciate the democracy of the 
south, I consider even higher praise to be due to the democracy of New 
England, who have maintained their principles " through good and 
through evil report," who, at every period of our national history, have 
stood up manfully for " their country, their whole country, and nothing 
but their country." In the great political revolution of '98, they were 
found united with the democracy of the south, marching under the ban- 
ner of the constitution, led on by the patriarch of liberty, in search of the 
land of political promise, which they lived not only to behold, but to pos- 
sess and to enjoy. Again, sir, in the darkest and most gloomy period 
of the war, when our country stood single-handed against " the con- 
querer of the conquerers of the world," when all about and around them 
was dark and dreary, disastrous and discouraging, they stood a Spartan 
band in that narrow pass, where the honor of ^eir country was to be 
defended, or to find its grave. And in the last great struggle, involving, 
as we believe, the very existence of the principle of popular sovereignty, 
where were the democracy of New England ? Where they always have 
been found, sir, struggling side by side, with their brethren of the south 
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and the west, for popular rights, and assisting in that glorious triumph, 
by which the man of the people was elevated to the highest office in 
their gift. 

Who, then, Mr. President, are the true friends of the Union ? Those 
who would confine the federal government strictly within the limits pre- 
scribed by the constitution ; who would preserve to the states and the 
people all powers not expressly delegated ; who would make this a fed- 
eral and not a national Union, and who, administering the government in 
a spirit of equal justice, would make it a blessing, and not a curse. And 
who are its enemies ? Those who are in favor of consolidation ; who are 
constantly stealing power from the states, and adding strength to the 
federal government ; who, assuming an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
the states and the people, undertake to regulate the whole industry 
and capital of the country. But, sir, of all descriptions of men, I con- 
sider those as the worst enemies of the Union, who sacrifice the equal 
rights which belong to every member of the confederacy to combinations 
of interested majorities, for personal or political objects. But the gentle- 
man apprehends no evil from the dependence of the states on the federal 
government ; he can see no danger of corruption from the influence of 
money or of patronage. Sir, I know that it is supposed to be a wise 
saying that ** patronage is a source of weakness ; " and in support of that 
maxim, it has been said, that " every ten appointments make a hundred 
enemies." But I am rather inclined to think, with the eloquent and 
sagacious orator now reposing on his laurels on the banks of the Roan- 
oke, that "the power of conferring favors creates a crowd of depend- 
ants ; " he gave a forcible illustration of the truth of the remark, when 
he told us of the effect of holding up the savory morsel to the eager eyes 
of the hungry hounds gathered around his door. It mattered not whether 
the gift was bestowed on Towzer or Sweetlips, " Tray, Blanch, or Sweet- 
heart ; " while held in suspense, they were all governed by a nod, and 
when the morsel was bestowed, the expectation of the favors of to-morrow 
kept up the subjection of to-day. 

The senator from Massachusetts, in denouncing what he is pleased to 
call the Carolina doctrine, has attempted to throw ridicule upon the idea 
that a state has any constitutional remedy, by the exercise of its sovereign 
authority, against ** a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation of the con- 
stitution." He calls it " an idle "or "a ridiculous notion," or something 
to that effect, and added, that it would make the Union a " mere rope of 
sand." Now, sir, as the gentleman has not condescended to enter into 
any examination of the question, and has been satisfied with throwing 
the weight of his authority into the scale, I do not deem it necessary to 
do more than to throw into the opposite scale the authority on which 
South Carolina relies ; and there, for the present, I am perfectly willing 
to leave the controversy. The South Carolina doctrine, that is to say, 
the doctrine contained in an exposition reported by a committee of the 
legislature in December, 1828, and published by their authority, is the 
good old republican doctrine of '98 — the doctrine of the celebrated 
'* Virginia Resolutions " of that year, and of "Madison's Report" of '99. 
It will be recollected that the legislature of Virginia, in December, '98, 
took into consideration the alien and sedition laws, then considered by all 
republicans as a gross violation of the constitution of the United States, 
and on that day passed, among others, the following resolutions : — 

'^ The Greneral Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that 
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it views Uie powers of the federal government, as resulting from the 
compact to which the states are parties, as limited by the plain sense and 
intention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no further valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact ; and 
that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, the states who are parties there- 
to have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within tiieir respective limits, 
the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them." 

In addition to the above resolution, the General Assembly of Virginia 
" appealed to the other states, in the confidence that they would concur 
with that commonwealth, that the acts aforesaid [the alien and sedition 
laws] are unconstitutional, and that the necessary and proper measures 
would be taken by each for cooperating with Virginia in maintaining un- 
impaired the authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people." 

The legislatures of several of the New England States, having, con- 
trary to the expectation of the legislature of Virginia, expressed their 
dissent from these doctrines, the subject came up again for consideration 
during the session of 1799, 1800, when it was referred to a select com- 
mittee, by whom was made that celebrated report which is familiarly 
known as " Madison's Keport," and which deserves to last as long as the 
constitution itself. In that report, which was subsequently adopted by 
the legislature, the whole subject was deliberately reexamined, and the 
objections urged against the Virginia doctrines carefully considered. The 
result was, that the legislature of Virginia reaffirmed all the principles 
laid down in the resolutions of 1798, and issued to the world that admi- 
rable report which has stamped the character of Mr. Madison as the pre- 
server of that constitution which he had contributed so largely to create 
and establish. I will here quote from Mr. Madison's report one or two 
passages which bear more immediately on the point in controversy. " The 
resolutions, having taken this view of the federal compact, proceed to 
infer ^ that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers, not granted by the said compact, the states who are parties 
thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respective 
limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.'" 

" It appears to your committee to be a plain principle, founded in com- 
mon sense, illustrated by common practice, and essential to the nature of 
compacts, that, where resort can be had to no tribunal superior to the 
authority of the parties, the parties themselves must be the rightful 
judges in the last resort, whether the bargain made has been pursued or 
violated. The constitution of the United States was formed by the sanc- 
tion of the states, given by each in its sovereign capacity. It adds to the 
stability and dignity, as well as to the authority, of the constitution, that 
it rests upon this legitimate and solid foundation. The states, then, being 
the parties to the constitutional compact, and in their sovereign capacity, 
it follows of necessity that there can be no tribunal above their authority, 
to decide, in the last resort, whether the compact made by them be vio- 
lated, and consequently that, as the parties to it, they must themselves 
decide, in the last resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magnitude 
to require their interposition." 

'^ The resolution has guarded against any misapprehension of its object 
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by expressly requiring for such an interposition Uhe case of a delib* 
erate, palpable, and dangerous breach of the constitution, by the exercise 
of powers not granted by it' It must be a case, not of a light and tran- 
sient nature, but of a nature dangerous to the great purposes for which 
the constitution was established. 

'^ But the resolution has done more than guard against misconstruction, 
by expressly referring to cases of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
nature. It specifies the object of the interposition, which it contemplates, 
to be solely that of arresting the progress of the, evil of usurpation, and 
of maintaining the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to the 
states, as parties to the constitution. 

" From this view of the resolution, it would seem inconceivable that it 
can incur any just disapprobation from those who, laying aside all mo- 
mentary impressions, and recollecting the genuine source and object of 
the federal constitution, shall candidly and accurately interpret the mean- 
ing of the General Assembly. If the deliberate exercise of dangerous 
powers, palpably withheld by the constitution, could not justify the parties 
to it in interposing even so far as to arrest the progress of the evil, and 
thereby to preserve the constitution itself, as well as to provide for the 
safety of the parties to it, there would be an end to all relief from usurped 
power, and a direct «ubversion of the rights specified or recognized 
under all the state constitutions, as well as a plain denial of the funda- 
mental principles on which our independence itself was declared." 

But, sir, our authorities do not stop here. The state of Kentucky 
responded to Virginia, and on the 10th of November, 1798, adopted those 
celebrated resolutions, well known to have been penned by the author of 
the Declaration of American Independence. In those resolutions, the 
legislature of Kentucky declare, /^ that the government created by this 
compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself, since that would have made its discretion, and 
not the constitution, the measure of its powers ; but that, as in all other 
cases of compact among parties having no common judge, each party has 
an equal right to judge, for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode 
and measure of redress." 

At the ensuing session of the legislature, the subject was reexamined, 
and on the 14th of November, 1799, the resolutions erf the preceding 
year were deliberately reafiirmed, and it was, among other tlungs, sol- 
emnly declared, — 

^ That, if those who administer the general government be permitted 
to transgress the limits fixed by that compact, by a total disregard to the 
special delegations of power therein contained, an annihilation of the 
state governments, and the erection upon their ruins of a general consoli- 
dated government, will be the inevitable consequence. That the princi- 
ples of construction contended for by sundry of the state legislatures, 
that the general government is the exclusive judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism ; since the discre- 
tion of those who administer the government, and not the constitution, 
would be the measure of their powers. That the several states who 
formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, have the un 
questionable right to judge of its infraction, and that a nullification, by 
those sovereignties, of all unauthorized acts done under color of that If 
strument, is the rightful remedy." 

Time and experience confirmed Mr, Jefferson's opinion on this aft 

5 
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important point. In the year 1821, he expressed himself in this emphatic 
manner : '* It is a &tal heresy to suppose that either our state govern- 
ments are superior to the federal, or the federal to the state ; neither is 
authorized literally to decide which belongs to itself or its copartner in 
government ; in differences of opinion, between their different sets of 
public servants, the appeal is to neither, but to their employers peaceably 
assembled by their representatives in convention." The opinion of Mi*. 
Jefferson on this, subject has been so repeatedly and so solemnly ex- 
pressed, that they may be said to have been among the most fixed and 
settled convictions of his mind. 

In the protest prepared by him for the legislature of Virginia, in De- 
cember, 1825, in respect to the powers exercised by the federal govern- 
ment in relation to the tariff and internal improvements, which he 
declares to be ** usurpations of the powers retained by the states, mere 
interpolations into the compact, and direct infractions of it," he solemnly 
reasserts all the principles of the Virginia Resolutions of '98, protests 
against ^^ these acts of the federal branch of the government as null and 
void, and declares that, although Virginia would cwisider a dissolution of 
the Union as among the greatest calamities that could befall them, yet it 
is not the greatest. There is one yet greater — submission to a govern- 
ment of unlimited powers. It is only when the hope of this shall become 
absolutely desperate, that further forbearance could not be indulged." 

In his letter to Mr. Giles, written about the same time, he says, — 

** I see as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides with 
which the federal branch of our government is advancing towards the 
usurpation of all the rights reserved to the states, and the consolidati«i 
in itself of all powers, foreign and domestic, and that too by constructions 
which leave no limits to their powers, &c. Under the power to regulate 
commerce, they assume, indefinitely, that also over agriculture and manu- 
factures, &c. Under the authority to establish post roads, they claim 
that of cutting down mountains for the construction of roads, and digging 
canals, fee. And what is our resource for the preservation of the con- 
stitution ? Reason and argument ? You might as well reason and argue 
with the marble columns encircling them, &c. Are we then to stand to 
our arms with the hot-headed Georgirfb ? No ; [and I say no, and South 
Carolina has said no ;] that must be the last resource. We must have 
patience and long endurance with our brethren, &c., and separate from 
our companions only when the sole alternatives left are a dissolution of 
our Union with them, or submission to a government without limitation 
of powers. Between these two evils, when we must make a choice, there 
can be no hesitation." 

Such, sir, are the high and imposing authorities in support of "the 
Carolina doctrine," which is, in fact, the doctrine of the Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798. 

Sir, at that day the whole country was divided on this very question. 
It formed the line of demarcation between the federal and republican 
parties ; and the great political revolution which then took place turned 
upon the very questions involved in these resolutions. That question was 
decided by the people, and by that decision the constitution was, in the 
emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, ** saved at its last gasp." I should 
suppose, sir, it would require more self-respect than any gentleman here 
would be willing to assume, to treat lightly doctrines derived from such 
high resources. Resting on authority like this, I will a^ gentlemen 
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whether South Carolina has not manifested a high regard for the Union, 
when, under a tyranny ten times more grievous than the alien and sedi* 
tton laws, she has hitherto gone no further than to petition, remonstrate, 
and to solemnly protest against a series of measures which she beUeves 
to be wholly unconstitutional and utterly destructive of her interests. 
Sir, South Carohna has not gone one step further than Mr. Jefferson 
himself was disposed to go, in relation to the present subject of our 
present complaints — not a step further than the statesmen from New 
England were disposed to go, under similar circumstances; no further 
than the senator from Massachusetts himself once considered as within 
'< the limits of a constitutional opposition." The doctrine that it is the 
right of a state to judge of the violations of the constitution on the part 
of the federal government, and to protect her citizens from the operations 
of unconstitutional laws, was held by the enlightened citizens of Boston, 
who assembled in Faneuil Hall, on the 25th of January, 1809. They 
state, in that celebrated memorial, that ^^ they looked only to the state 
legislature, who were competent to devise relief against the unconstitu- 
tional acts of the general government. That your power (say they) is 
adequate to that object, is evident from the organization of the confed- 
eracy." 

A distinguished senator from one of the New England States, (Mr. 
Hillhouse,) in a speech delivered here, on a bill for enforcing the embargo, 
declared, " I feel myself bound in conscience to declare, (lest the blood 
of those who shall fall in the execution of this measure shall be on my 
head,) that I consider this to be an act which directs a mortal blow at 
the liberties of my country — an act containing unconstitutional provis- 
ions, to which the people are not bound to submit, and to which, in my 
opinion, they will not submit." 

And the senator from Massachusetts himself, in a speech delivered on 
the same subject in the other house, said, ^^ This opposition is constitu- 
tional and legal ; it is also conscientious. It rests on settled and sober 
conviction, that such policy is destructive to the interests of the people, 
and dangerous to the being of government. The experience of every 
day confirms these sentiments. Men who act from such motives are not 
to be discouraged by trifling obstacles, nor awed by any dangers. They 
know the limit of constitutional opposition ; up to that limit, at thein^ own 
discretion, they will walk, and walk fearlessly." How " the being of the 
government " was to be endangered by " constitutional opposition " to the 
embargo, I leave to the gentleman to explain. 

Thus it will be seen, Mr. President, that the South Carolina doctrine 
is the republican doctrine of '98 — that it was promulgated by the fathers 
of the faith — that it was maintained by Virginia and Kentucky in the 
worst of times — that it constituted the very pivot on which the political 
revolution of that day turned — that it embraces the very principles, the 
triumph of which, at that time, saved the constitution at its last gasp, 
and which New England statesmen were not unwilling to adopt, when they 
believed themselves to be the victims of unconstitutional legislation. Sir, 
as to the doctrine that the federal government is the exclusive judge of 
the extent as well as the limitations of its powers, it seems to me to be 
utterly subversive of the sovereignty and independence of the states. It 
makes but little difference, in my estimation, whether Congress or the 
Supreme Court are invested with this power. If the federal government, 
in all, or any, of its departments, is to prescribe the limits of its own 
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authority, and the states are hound to suhmit to the decision, and are not to 
be allowed to examine and decide for themselves, when the barriers of 
the constitution shall be overleaped, this is practically ^ a government 
without limitation of powers." The states are at once reduced to mere 
petty corporations, and the people are entirely at your mercy. I have but 
one word more to add. In all the efforts that have been made by South 
Carolina to resist the unconstitutional laws which Congress has extended 
over them, she has kept steadily in view the preservation of the Union, 
by the only means by which she believes it can be long preserved — a 
firm, manly, and steady resistance against usurpation. The measures of 
the federal government have, it is true, prostrated her interests, and will 
soon involve the whole south in irretrievable ruin. But even this evil, 
great as it is, is not the chief ground of our complaints. It is the principle 
involved in the contest — a principle which, substituting the discretion of 
Congress for the limitations of the constitution, brings the states and the 
people to the feet of the federal government, and leaves them nothing they 
can call their own. Sir, if the measures of the federal government were 
\esB oppressive, we should still strive against this usurpation. The south 
)s acting on a principle she has always held sacred — resistance to un- 
authorized taxation. These, sir, are the principles which induced the 

^mortal Hampden to resist the payment of a tax of twenty shillings. 

''ould twenty shillings have ruined his fortune ? No ! but the payment 
cjf half twenty shillings, on the principle on which it was demanded, would 
nave made him a slave. Sir, if acting on these high motives — if animated 
By that ardent love of liberty which has always been the most prominent 
trait in the southern character — we should be hurried beyond the 
bounds of a cold and calculating prudence, who is there, with one noble 
and generous sentiment in his bosom, that would not be disposed, in the 
language of Burke, to exclaim, '< You must pardon something to the spirit 
of liberty " ? 
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In Senate^ January 26, 1830. 



Following Mr. Hatne in the debate, Mr. WEBSTER addressed 
the Senate as follows : — 

Mr. President : When the mariner has been tossed, for many days, 
in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the 
first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, 
and ascertain how far the elements have driven him from his true course. 
Let us imitate this prudence, and before we float farther, refer to the point 
from which we departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where 
we now are. I ask for the reading of the resolution. \ 

[The secretary read the resolution, as follows : — 

^^JSesolved, That the committee on public lands be instructed to inquire 
and report the quantity of the public lands remaining unsold within each 
state and territory, and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain 
period, the sales of the public lands to such lands only as have hereto- 
fore been offered for sale, and are now subject to entry at the minimum 
price. And, also, whether the office of surveyor general, and some of the 
land offices, may not be abolished without detriment to the public interest ; 
or whether it be expedient to adopt measures, to hasten the sales, and 
extend more rapidly the surveys of the public lands."] 

We have thus heard, sir, what the resolution is, which is actually be- 
fore us for consideration ; and it will readily occur to every one that it is 
almost the only subject about which something has not been said in the 
speech, running through two days, by which the Senate Has been now 
entertained by the gentleman from South Carolina. Every topic in the 
wide range of our public affairs, whether past or present, — every thing, 
general or local, whether belonging to national politics or party politics, — 
seems to have attracted more or less of the honorable member's attention, 
save only the resolution before us. He has spoken of every thing but the 
public lands. They have escaped his notice. To that subject, in all his 
excursions, he has not paid even the cold respect of a passing glance. 

When this debate, sir, was to be resumed, on Thursday morning, it so 
happened that it would have been convenient for me to be elsewhere. 
The honorable member, however, did not incline to put off the discussion 
to another day. He had a shot, he said, to return, and he wished to dis- 
charge it. That shot, sir, which it was kind thus to inform us was com- 
ing, that we might stand out of the way, or prepare ourselves to fall be- 
fore it, and die with decency, has now been received. Under all advan- 
tages, and with expectation awakened by the tone which preceded it, it 
has been discharged, and has spent its force. It may become me to say 
no more of its effect than that, if nobody is found, after all, either kill^ 
or wounded by it, it is not the first time in the history of human affairs 

(37) 
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that the vigor and success of the war have not quite come up to the lofty 
and sounding phrase of the manifesto. 

The geptleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, told the Senate, 
with the emphasis of his hand upon his heart, that there was something 
rankling Aere, which he wished to relieve. [Mr. Hayne rose and^ dis- 
claimed having used the word rankling,'] It would not, Mr. President, 
be safe for the honorable member to appeal to those around him, upon the 
question whether he did, in fact, make use of that word. But he may 
have been unconscious of it. At any rate, it is enough that he disclaims 
it. But still, with or without the use of that particular word, he had yet 
something here, he said, of which he wished to rid himself by an imme- 
diate reply. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over the hon- 
orable gentleman. There is nothing here, sir, which gives me the slight- 
est uneasiness ; neither fear, nor anger, nor that which is sometimes more 
troublesome than either, the consciousness of having been in the wrong. 
There is nothing either originating here, or now received here by the 
gentleman's shot. Nothing original, for I had not the slightest feeling of 
disrespect or unkindness towards the honorable member. Some passages, 
it is true, had occurred, since our acquaintance in this body, which I could 
have wished might have been otherwise ; but I had used philosophy, and 
forgotten them. When the honorable member rose, in his first speech, I 
paid him the respect of attentive listening ; and when he sat down, though 
surprised, and I must say even astonished, at somtf of his opinions, nothing 
was farther from my intention than to commence any personal warfare ; 
and through the whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
studiously and carefully, every thing which I thought possible to be 
construed into disrespect. And, sir, while there is thus nothing origi- 
nating here, which I wished at any time, or now wish, to discharge, I 
must repeat, also, that nothing has been received here, which rankles, or 
in any way gives me annoyance. I will not accuse the honorable member 
of violating the rules of civilized war — I will not say that he poisoned 
his aiTows. But whether his shafts were, or were not, dipped in that 
which would have caused rankling if they had reached, there was not, as 
it happened, quite strength enough in the bow to bring them to their 
mark. If he»wishes now to find those shafts, he must look for them else- 
where ; they will not be found fixed and quivering in the object at which 
they were aimed. 

The honorable member complained that I had slept on his speech. I 
must have slept on it, or not slept at all. The moment the honorable 
member sat down, his friend from Missouri rose, and, with much honeyed 
commendation of the speech, suggested that the impressions which it had 
produced were too charming and delightful to be disturbed by other senti- 
ments or other sounds, and proposed that the Senate should adjourn. 
Would it have been quite amiable in me, sir, to interrupt this excellent 
good feeling ? Must I not have been absolutely malicious, if I could have 
thrust myself forward to destroy sensations thus pleasing ? Was it not 
much better and kinder, both to sleep upon them myself, and to allow 
others, also, the pleasure of sleeping upon them ? But if it be meant, by 
sleeping upon his speech, that I took time to prepare a reply to it, it is 
quite a mistake : owing to other engagements, I could not employ even 
the interval between the adjournment of the Senate and its meeting the 
next morning in attention to the subject of this debate. Nevertheless, 
air, the mere matter of fact is undoubtedly true — I did sleep on the 
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gentleman's speech, and slept soundly. And I slept equally well on his 
speech of yesterday, to which I am now replying. It is quite possible 
that, in this respect also, I possess some advantage over the honorable 
member, attributable, doubtless, to a cooler temperament on my part ; for 
in truth I slept upon his speeches remarkably well. But the gentleman 
inquires why he was made the object of such a reply. Why was he 
singled out ? If an attack had been made on the east, he, he assures us, 
did not begin it — it was the gentleman from Missouri. Sir, I answered 
the gentleman's speech because I happened to hear it ; and because, also, 
I chose to give an answer to that speech, which, if unanswered, I thought 
most likely to produce injurious impressions. I did not stop to inquire 
who was the original drawer of the bill. I found a responsible indorser 
before me, and it was my purpose to hold him liable, and to bring him to 
his just responsibility without delay. But, sir, this interrogatory of the 
honorable member was only introductory to another. He proceeded to 
ask me whether I had turned upon him in this debate from the con- 
sciousness that I should find an overmatch if I ventured on a contest 
with his friend from Missouri. If, sir, the honorable member, ex gratia 
modestia, had chosen thus to defer to his friend, and to pay him a compli- 
ment, without intentional disparagement to others, it would have been 
quite according to the friendly courtesies of debate, and not at all ungrate- 
ful to my own feelings. I am not one of those, sir, who esteem any 
tribute of regard, whether light and occasional, or more serious and delib- 
erate, which may be bestowed on others, as so much unjustly withholden 
from themselves. But the tone and manner of the gentleman's question 
forbid me thus to interpret it. I am not at liberty to consider it as noth- 
ing more than a civility to his friend. It had an air of taunt and dis- 
paragement, a little of the loftiness of asserted superiority, which does 
not allow me to pass it over without notice. It was put as a question for 
me to answer, and so put as if it were difficult for me to answer, whether I 
deemed the member from Missouri an overmatch for myself in debate 
here. It seems to me, sir, that is extraordinary language, and an extraor- 
dinary tone for the discussions of this body. 

Matches and overmatches ! Those terms are more applicable else- 
where than here, and fitter for other assemblies than this. Sir, the gen- 
tleman seems to forget where and what we are. This is a Senate ; a 
senate of equals ; of men of individual honor and personal character, 
and of absolute independence. We know no masters ; we acknowledge 
no dictators. This is a hall for mutual consultation and discussion, not 
an arena for th^ exhibition of champions. I offer myself, sir, as a match 
for no man ; I throw the challenge of debate at no man's feet. But, then, 
sir, since the honorable member has put the question in a manner that 
calls for an answer, I will give him an answer ; and I tell him that, 
holding myself to be the humblest of the members here, I yet know 
nothing in the arm of his friend from Missouri, either alone or when 
aided by the arm of his friend from South Carohna, that need deter even 
me from espousing whatever opinions I may choose to espouse, from 
debating whenever I may choose to debate, or from speaking whatever I 
may see fit to say on the floor of the Senate. Sir, when uttered as mat- 
ter of commendation or compliment, I should dissent from nothing which 
the honorable member might say of his friend. Still less do I put forth 
any pretensions of my own. But when put to me as matter of taunt, I 
throw it back, and say to the gentleman that he could possibly say 
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nothing less likely than such a comparison to wound my pride of personal 
character. The anger of its tone rescued the remark from intentional 
irony, which, otherwise, probably, would have been its general accepta- 
tion. But, sir, if it be imagined that by this mutual quotation and com- 
mendation; if it be supposed that, by casting the characters of the 
drama, assigning to each his part, — to one the attack, to another the cry 
of onset, — or if it be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of antici- 
pated victory any laurels are to be won here ; if it be imagined, especially, 
that any or all these things will shake any purpose of mine, I can tell the 
honorable member, once for all, that he is greatly mistaken, and that he 
is dealing with one of whose temper and character he has yet much to 
learn. Sir, I shall not allow myself, on this occasion, — I hope on no 
occasion, — to be betrayed into any loss of temper ; but if provoked, as I 
trust I never shall allow myself to be, into crimination and recrimination, 
the honorable member may, perhaps, find that in that contest there will 
be blows to take as well as blows to give ; that others can state compari- 
sons as significant, at least, as his own ; and that his impunity may, per- 
haps, demand of him whatever pow^ers of taunt and sarcasm he may 
possess. I commend him to a prudent husbandry of his resources. 

But, sir, the coalition ! The coalition ! Ay, " the murdered coalition " ! 
The gentleman asks if I were led or frighted into this debate by the 
spectre of the coalition. — *' Was it the ghost of the murdered coalition," 
he exclaims, " which haunted the member from Massachusetts, and which, 
like the ghost of Banquo, would never down ? " " The murdered coali- 
tion ! " Sir, this charge of a coalition, in reference to the late administra- 
tion, is not original with the honorable member. It did not spring up ia 
the Senate. Whether as a fact, as an argument, or as an embellishment, 
it is all borrowed. He adopts it, indeed, from a very low origin, and a 
still lower present condition. It is one of the thousand calumnies with 
which the press teemed during an excited political canvass. It was a 
charge of which there was not only no proof or probability, but which 
was, in itself, wholly impossible to be true. No man of common infor- 
mation ever believed a syllable of it. Yet it was of that class of false- 
hoods which, by continued repetition through all the organs of detraction 
and abuse, are capable of misleading those who are already far misled, 
and of further fanning passion already kindling into fame. Doubtless 
it served its day, and, in a greater or less degree, the end designed by it. 
Having done that, it has sunk into the general mass of stale and loathed 
calumnies. It is the very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless 
press. Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, lifeless and 
despised. It is not now, sir, in the power of the honorable member to 
give it dignity or decency, by attempting to elevate it, and to introduce it 
into the Senate. He cannot change it from what it is — an object of gen- 
eral disgust and scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose to 
touch it, is more likely to drag him down, down, to the place where it 
lies itself. 

But, su', the honorable member was not, for other reasons, entirely 
happy in his allusion to the story of Banquets murder and Banquo's 
ghost. It was not, I think, the friends, but the enemies of the murdered 
Banquo, at whose bidding his spirit would not down. The honorable 
gentleman is fresh in his reading of the English classics, and can put me 
right if I am wrong ; but according to my poor recollection, it was at 
those who had begun with caresses, and ended with foul and treacherous 
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liiurder, that the gory locks were shaken. The ghost of Banquo, like 
that of Hamlet, was an honest ghost. It disturbed no innocent man. It 
knew where its appearance would strike terror, and who would cry out, A 
ghost! It made itself visible in the right quarter, and compelled the 
guilty, and the conscience-smitten, and none others, to start, with 

'* Prithee, see there ! behold ! — look I lo ! 
If I stand here, I saw him ! '* 

Their eyeballs wei-e seared — was it not so, sir ? — who had thought to 
shield themselves by concealing their own hand, and laying the imputa^ 
tion of the crime on a low and hireling agency in wickedness ; who had 
vainly attempted to stifle the workings of their own coward consciences, 
by ejaculating, through white lips and chattering teeth, " Thou canst not 
say I did it ! " I have misread the great poet, if it was those who had 
no way partaken in the deed of the death, who either found that they 
were, or feared that they should he, pushed from their stools by the ghost 
of the slain, or who cried out to a spectre created by their own fears, 
and their own remorse, " Avaunt ! and quit our sight I " 

There is another particular, sir, in which the honorable member's 
quick perception of resemblances might, I should think, have seen some- 
thing in the story of Banquo, making it not altogether a subject of the 
most pleasant contemplation. Those who murdered Banquo, what did 
they win by it? Substantial good? Permanent power? Or disap- 
pointment, rather, and sore mortification — dust and ashes — the common 
fate of vaulting ambition overleaping itself? Did not even-handed jus- 
tice, ere long, commend the poisoned chalice to their own lips ? Did they 
not soon find that for another they had " filed their mind " ? — that their 
ambition, though apparently for the moment successful, had but put a 
barren sceptre in their grasp ? Ay, sir, — 

" A barren sceptre in their gripe. 
Thence to he wrenched bu an unlinedl handy 
No son of theirs succeeding^ 

Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave the honorable gen- 
tleman to run it out at his leisure, and to derive from it all the gratifica- 
tion it is calculated to administer. If he finds himself pleased with the 
associations, and prepared to be quite satisfied, though the parallel should 
be entirely completed, I had almost said I am satisfied also — but that I 
shall think of. Yes, sir, I will think of that. 

In the course of my observations the other day, Mr. President, I paid 
a passing tribute of respect to a very worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massa- 
chusetts. It so happened, that he drew the ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the North-western Territory. A man of so much ability, 
and so little pretence ; of so great a capacity to do good, and so unmixed 
a disposition to do it for its own sake ; a gentleman who acted an important 
part, forty years ago, in a measure the influence of which is still deeply 
felt in the very matter which was the subject of debate, might, I thought, 
receive from me a commendatory recognition. 

But the honorable member was inclined to be facetious on the subject. 
He was rather disposed to make it matter of ridicule that I had intro- 
duced into the debate the name of one Nathan Dane, of whom he assures 
us he had never before heard. Sir, if the honorable member had never 
before heard of Mr. Dane, I am sorry for it. It shows him less acquainted 

6 
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with the public men of the country than I had supposed. Let me tell 
him, however, that a sneer from him at the mention of the name of Mr. 
Dane is in bad taste. It may well be a high mark of ambition, sir, 
either with the honorable gentleman or myself, to accomplish as much to 
make our names known to advantage, and remembered with gratitude, 
as JNIr. Dane has accomplished. But the truth is, sir, I suspect that Mr. 
Dane lives a little too far north. He is of Massachusetts, and too near 
the north star to be reached by the honorable gentleman's telescope. If 
his sphere had happened to range south of Mason and Dixon's line, he 
might, probably, have come within the scope of his vision ! 

I spoke, sir, of the ordinance of 1 787, which prohibited slavery in all 
future times north-west of the Ohio, as a measure of great wisdom and 
foresight, and one which had been attended with highly beneficial and 
permanent consequences. I supposed that on this point no two gentle- 
men in the Senate could entertain different opinions. But the simple 
expression of this sentiment has led the gentleman, not only into a labored 
defence of slavery in the abstract, and on principle, but also into a warm 
accusation against me, as having attacked the system of domestic slavery 
now existing in the Southern States. For all this there was not the 
slightest foundation in any thing said or intimated by me. I did not 
utter a single word which any ingenuity could torture into an attack on 
the slavery of the south. I said only that it was highly wise and useful 
in legislating for the north-western country, while it was yet a wilderness, 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves ; and added, that I presumed, in the 
neighboring state of Kentucky, there was no reflecting and intelligent 
gentleman who would doubt that, if the same prohibition had been 
extended, at the same early period, over that commonwealth, her strength 
and population would, at this day, have been far greater than they are. 
If these opinions be thought doubtful, they are, nevertheless, I trust, 
neither extraordinary nor disrespectful. They attack nobody and menace 
nobody. And yet, sir, the gentleman's optics have discovered, even in 
the mere expression of this sentiment, what he calls the very spirit of 
the Missouri question ! He represents me as making an onset on the 
whole south, and manifesting a spirit which would interfere with and dis- 
turb their domestic condition. Sir, this injustice no otherwise surprises 
me than as it is done here, and done without the slightest pretence of 
ground for it. I say it only surprises me as being done here ; for I know 
full well that it is and has been the settled policy of some persons in the 
south, for years, to represent the people of the north as disposed to inter- 
fere with them in their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. This is a 
delicate and sensitive point in southern feeling ; and of late years it has 
always been touched, and generally with effect, whenever the object has 
been to unite the whole south against northern men or northern measures. 
This feeling, always carefully kept alive, and maintained at too intense a 
heat to admit discrimination or reflection, is a lever of great power in 
our political machine. It moves vast bodies, and gives to tliem one and 
the same direction. But the feeling is without adequate cause, and the 
suspicion which exists wholly groundless. There is not, and never has 
been, a disposition in the north to interfere with these interests of the 
south. Such interference has never been supposed to be within the 
power of government, nor has it been in any way attempted. It has 
always been regarded as a matter of domestic policy, left with the states 
themselves, and with which the federal government had nothing to do. 
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Certainly, sir, I am, and ever have been, of that opinion. The gentle- 
man, indeed, argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. Most assur- 
edly I need not say I differ with him altogether and most widely on that 
point. I regard domestic slavery as one of the greatest of evils, both 
moral and political. But, though it be a malady, and whether it be cura- 
ble, and if so, by what means ; or, on the other hand, whether it be the 
vulnus immedicahile of the social system, I leave it to those whose right 
and duty it is to inquire and to decide. And this I believe, sir, is, and 
uniformly has been, the sentiment of the north. Let us look a little at 
the history of this matter. 

When the present constitution was submitted for the ratification of the 
people, there were those who imagined that the powers of the govern- 
ment which it proposed to establish might, perhaps, in some possible 
mode, be exerted in measures tending to the abolition of slavery. This 
suggestion would, of course, attract much attention in the southern con- 
ventions. In that of Virginia, Governor Randolph said, — 

" I hope there is none here, who, considering the subject in the calm 
light of philosophy, will make an objection dishonorable to Virginia — 
that, at the moment they are securing the rights of their citizens, an ob- 
jection is started, that there is a spark of hope that those unfortunate 
men now held in bondage may, by the operation of the general govern- 
ment, be made free." ^ 

At the very first Congress petitions on the subject were presented, if I 
mistake not, from different states. The Pennsylvania Society for promot- 
ing the Abolition of Slavery took a lead, and laid before Congress a me- 
morial, praying Congress to promote the abolition by such powers as it 
possessed. This memorial was referred, in the House of Representatives, 
to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Foster, of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, Mr. Lawrence, 
of New York, Mr. Sinnickson, of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Parker, of Virginia ; all of them, sir, as you will observe, 
northern men, but the last. This committee made a report, which was 
committed to a committee of the whole house, and there considered and 
discussed on several days ; and being amended, although in no material 
respect, it was made to express three distinct propositions on the subjects 
of slavery and the slave trade. First, in the words of the constitution, 
that Congress could not, prior to the year 1808, prohibit the migration or 
importation of such persons as any of ' the states then existing should 
think proper to admit. Second, that Congress had authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying on the African slave 
trade for the purpose of supplying foreign countries. On this proposi- 
tion, our early laws against those who engage in that traffic are founded. 
The third proposition, and that which bears on the present question, was 
expressed in the following terms : — 

" Resolved, That Congress have no authority to interfere in the eman- 
cipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them in any of the states ; it 
remaining with the several states alone to provide rules and regulations 
therein, which humanity and true policy may require." 

This resolution received the sanction of ie House of Rejwresentatives 
80 early as March, 1790. And, now, sir, the honorable member will 
allow me to remind him, that not only were the select committee who 
reported the resolution, with a single exception, all northern men, but also 
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that of the members then composing the House of Representatives, a large 
majority, I believe nearly two thirds, were northern men also. 

The house agreed to insert these resolutions in its journal ; and, from 
that day to this, it has never been maintained or contended that Congress 
had any authority to regulate or interfere with the condition of slaves in 
the several states. No northern gentleman, to my knowledge, has moved 
any such question in either house of Congress. 

The fears of the south, whatever fears they might have entertained, 
were allayed and quieted by this early decision ; and so remained, till 
they were excited afresh, without cause, but for collateral and indirect 
purposes. When it became necessary, or was thought so, by some politi- 
cal persons, to find an unvarying ground for the exclusion of northern 
men from confidence and from lead in the affairs of the republic, then, 
and not till then, the cry was raised, and the feeling industriously excited, 
that the influence of northern men in the public councils would endanger 
the relation of master and slave. For myself, I claim no other merit, 
than that this gross and enormous injustice towards the whole north has 
not wrought upon me to change my opinions, or my political conduct. I 
hope I am above violating my principles, even under the smart of injury 
and false imputations. Unjust suspicions and undeserved reproach, what- 
ever pain I may experience from them, will not induce me, I trust, never- 
theless, to overstep the limits of constitutional duty, or to encroach on the 
rights of others. The domestic slavery of the south I leave where I 
find it — in the hands of their own governments. It is their affair, not 
mine. Nor do I complain of the peculiar effect which the magnitude of 
that population has had in the distribution of power under this federal 
government. We know, sir, that the representation of the states in the 
other house is not equal. We know that great advantage, in that respect, 
is enjoyed by the slaveholding states ; and we know, too, that the intended 
equivalent for that advantage — that is to say, the imposition of direct 
taxes in the same ratio — has become merely nominal ; the habit of the 
government being almost invariably to collect its revenues from other 
sources, and in other modes. Nevertheless, I do not complain; nor 
would I countenance any movement to alter this arrangement of repre- 
sentation. It is the original bargain, the compact — let it stand ; let the 
advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The Union itself is too full of benefit 
to be hazarded in propositions for changing its original basis. I go for 
the constitution as it is, and for the Union as it is. But I am resolved 
not .to submit, in silence, to accusations, either against myself individu- 
ally, or against the north, wholly unfounded and unjust — accusations 
which impute to us a disposition to evade the constitutional compact, and 
to extend the power of the government over the internal laws and do- 
mestic condition of the states. All such accusations, wherever and when- 
ever made, all insinuations of the existence of any such purposes, I 
know and feel to be groundless and injurious. And we must confide in 
southern gentlemen themselves ; we must trust to those whose integrity 
of heart and magnanimity of feeling will lead them to a desire to main- 
tain and disseminate truth, and who possess the means of its diffusion 
with the southern public ; we must leave it to them to disabuse that pub- 
lic of its prejudices. But, in the mean time, for my own part, I shall 
continue to act justly, whether those towards whom justice is exercised 
receive it with candor or with contumely. 

Having had occasion to recur to the ordinance of 1787, in order to 
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defend mjself against the inferences which the honorable member has 
chosen to draw from my former observations on that subject, I am not 
willing now entirely to take leave of it without another remark. It need 
hardly be said, that that paper expresses just sentiments on the great 
subject of civil and religious liberty. Such sentiments were common, 
and abound in all our state papers of that day. But this ordinance did 
that which was not so common, and which is not, even now, universal ; 
that is, it set forth and declared, cu a high and binding duty of government 
itself, to encourage schools and advance the means of education ; on the 
plain reason that religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good 
government, and to the happiness of mankind. One observation further. 
The important provision incorporated into the constitution of the United 
States, and several of those of the states, and recently, as we have seen, 
adopted into the reformed constitution o^ Virginia, restraining legislative 
power, in questions of private right, and from impairing the obligation of 
contracts, is first introduced and established, as far as I am informed, as 
matter of express written constitutional law, in this ordinance of 1787. 
And I must add, also, in regard to the author of the ordinance, who has 
not had the happiness to attract the gentleman's notice heretofore, nor to 
avoid his sarcasm now, that he was chairman of that select committee of 
the old Congress, whose report first expressed the strong sense of that 
body, that the old confederation was not adequate to the exigencies of the 
country, and recommending to the states to send delegates to the conven- 
tion which formed the present constitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the north to the south the 
honor of this exclusion of slavery from the North-western Territory. The 
journal, without argument or comment, refutes such attempt The session 
of Virginia was made March, 1784. On the 19th of April following, a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase, and Howell, reported a 
plan for a temporary government of the territory, in which was this article : 
" That after the year 1800, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, in any of the said states, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been convicted." Mr. Speight, of 
North Carolina, moved to strike out this paragraph. The question was 
put, according to the form then practised : " Shall these words stand, as 
part of the plan," &;c. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — seven states — 
voted in the affirmatiTe ; Marjlanci; Virginia, aifd South Carolina in the 
negative. North Carolina was divided. As the consent of nine states 
was necessary, the words could not stand, and were struck out accord- 
ingly. Mr. Jefferson voted for the clause, but was overruled by his 
colleagues. 

In March of the next year, (1785,) Mr. King, of Massachusetts, sec- 
onded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, proposed the formerly rejected 
article, with this addition : *' And that this regulation shall he an article of 
compact, and remain a fundamental principle of the constitution between 
the thirteen original states and each of the states described in the resolve^ 
&C. On this clause, which provided the adequate and thorough security, 
the eight Northern States, at that time, voted affirmatively, and the four 
Southern States negatively. The votes of nine states were not yet ob- 
tained, and thus the provision was again rejected by the Southern States. 
The perseverance of the north held out, and two years afterwards the ob- 
ject was attained. It is no derogation from the credit, whatever that may 
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be, of drawing the ordinance, that its principles had before been prepared 
and discussed, in the form of resolutions. If one should reason in that 
way, what would become of the distinguished honor of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence ? There is not a sentiment in that paper 
which had not been voted and resolved in the assemblies, and other 
popular bodies in the country, over and over again. 

But the honorable member has now found out that this gentleman, Mr. 
Dane, was a member of the Hartford Convention. However uninformed 
the honorable member may be of characters and occurrences at the north, 
it would seem that he has at his elbows, on this occasion, some high-minded 
and lofty spirit, some magnanimous and true-hearted monitor, possessing 
the means of local knowledge, and ready to supply the honorable member 
with every thing, down even to forgotten and moth-eaten twopenny 
pamphlets, which may be used rto the disadvantage of his own country. 
But, as to the Hartford Convention, sir, allow me to say, that the pro- 
ceedings of that body seem now to be less read and studied in New 
England than farther south. They appear to be looked to, not in New 
England, but elsewhere, for the purpose of seeing how far they may 
serve as a precedent. But they will not answer the purpose — they are 
quite too tame. The latitude in which they originated was too cold. 
Other conventions, of more recent existence, have gone a whole bar's 
length beyond it. The learned doctors of Colleton and Abbeville have 
pushed their commentaries on the Hartford cc^ect so far that the original 
text writers are thrown entirely into the shade. I have nothing to do, 
sir, with the Hartford Convention. Its journal, which the gentleman has 
quoted, I never read. So far as the honorable member may discover in 
its proceedings a spirit in any degree resembling that which was avowed 
and justified in those other conventions to which I have alluded, or so far 
as those proceedings can be shown to be disloyal to the oonstitution, or 
tending to disunion, so far I shall be as ready as any one to bestow on 
them reprehension and censure. 

Having dwelt long on this convention, and other occurrences of that 
day, in the hope, probably, (which will not be gratified,) that I should leave 
the course of this debate to follow him at length in those excursions, the 
honorable member returned, and attempted another object. He referred 
to a speech of mine in the other house, the same which I had occasion to 
allude to myself the other day ; and has quoted a passage or two from it, 
with a bold though uneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had 
detected in me an inconsistency. Judging from the gentleman's manner, 
a stranger to the course of the debate, and to the point in discussion, would 
have imagined, from so triumphant a tone, that the honorable member 
was about to overwhelm me with a manifest contradiction. Any one who 
heard him, and who had not heard what I had, in fact, previously said, 
must have thought me routed and discomfited, as the gentleman had 
promised. Sir, a breath blows all this triumph away. There is not the 
slightest difference in the sentiments of my remarks on the two occasions. 
What I said here on Wednesday is in exact accordance with the opinions 
expressed by me in the other house in 1825. Though the gentleman 
had the metaphysics of Hudibras — though he were able 

" to sever and divide 
A hair 'twizt north and north-west side," 
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he could not yet insert his metaphysical scissors between the fair reading 
of my remarks in 1825 and what I said here last week. There is not 
only no contradiction, no difference, but, in truth, too exact a similarity, 
both in thought and language, to be entirely in just taste. I had myself 
quoted the same speech ; had recurred to it, and spoke with it open before 
me ; and much of what I said was little more than a repetition -from it. 
In order to make fmishing work with this alleged contradiction, permit me 
to recur to the origin of this debate, and review its course. This seems 
expedient, and may be done as well now as at any time. 

Well, then, its history is this : The honorable member from Connecti- 
cut moved a resolution, which constituted the first branch of that which 
is now before us ; that is to say, a resolution instructing the committee 
on public lands to inquire into the expediency of limiting, for a certain 
period, the sales of public lands to such as have heretofore been offered 
for sale ; and whether sundry offices, connected with the sales of the 
lands, might not be abolished without detriment to the public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on this resolution, an 
honorable member from New Hampshire moved to amend the resolution, 
80 as entirely to reverse its object ; that is, to strike it all out, and insert 
a direction to the committee to inquire into the expediency of adopting 
measures to hasten the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of the 
lands. 

The honorable member from Maine (Mr. Sprague) suggested that 
both these propositions might well enough go, for consideration, to the 
committee; and in this state of the question, the member from South 
Carolina addressed the Senate in his first speech. He rose, he said, to 
give us his own free thoughts on the public lands. I saw him rise« with 
pleasure, and listened with expectation, though before he concluded I was 
filled with surprise. Certainly, I was never more surprised than to find 
him following up, to the extent he did, the sentiments and opinions which 
the gentleman from Missouri had put forth, and which it is known he has 
long entertained. 

I need not repeat, at large, the general topics of the honorable gentle- 
man's speech. When he said, yesterday, that he did not attack the East- 
em States, he certainly must have forgotten not only particular remarks, 
but the whole drift and tenor of his speech; unless he means by not 
attacking, that he did not commence hostilities, but that another had pre- 
ceded him in the attack. He, in the first place, disapproved of the whole 
course of the government for forty years, in regard to its dispositions of 
the public land ; and then, turning northward and eastward, and fancying 
he had found a cause for alleged narrowness and niggardliness in the 
** accursed policy " of the tariff, to which he represented the people of 
New England as wedded, he went on, for a full hour, with remarks, the 
whole scope of which was to exhibit the results of this policy, in feelings 
and in measures unfavorable to the west. I thought his opinions un- 
founded and erroneous, as to the general course of the government, and 
ventured to reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked on the analogy of other cases, and quoted 
the conduct of European governments towards their own subjects, set- 
tling on this continent, as in point, to show that we had been harsh and 
rigid in selling when we should have given the public lands to settlers. 
I thought the honorable member had suffered his judgment to be be- 
trayed by a false analogy; that he was struck with an appearance of 
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resemblance where there was no real similitude. I think so still. The first 
settlers of North America were enterprising spirits, engaged in private * 
adventure, or fleeing from tyranny at home. When arrived here, they 
were forgotten by the mother country, or remembered only to be oppressed. 
Carried away again by the appearance of analogy, or struck with the 
eloquence of the passage, the honorable member yesterday observed that 
the conduct of government towards the western emigrants, or my repre- 
sentation of it, brought to his mind a celebrated speech in the British 
Parliament. It was, sir, the speech of Colonel Barre. On the question 
of the stamp act, or tea tax, I forget which. Colonel Barre had heard a 
member on the treasury bench argue, that the people of the United States, 
being British colonists, planted by the maternal care, nourished by the 
indulgence, and protected by the arms of England, would not grudge their 
mite to relieve the mother country from the heavy burden under which 
she groaned. The language of Colonel Barre, in reply to this, was, 
" They planted by your care ? Your oppression planted them in America. 
They fled from your tyranny, and grew by your neglect of them. So 
soon as you began to care for them, you showed your care by sending 
persons to spy out their liberties, misrepresent their character, prey upon 
them, and eat out their substance." 

And now does the honorable gentleman mean to maintain that language 
like this is applicable to the conduct of the government of the United 
States towards the western emigrants, or to any representation given by 
me of that conduct ? Were the settlers in the west driven thither by our 
oppression ? Have they flourished only by our neglect of them ? Has 
the government done nothing but to prey upon them, and eat out their 
substance ? Sir, this fervid eloquence of the British speaker, just when 
and where it was uttered, and fit to remain an exercise for the schools, is 
not a little out of place, when it was brought thence to be applied here, to 
the conduct of our own country towards her own citizens. From America 
to England it may be true ; from Americans to their own government it 
would be strange language. Let us leave it to be recited and declaimed 
by our boys against a foreign nation ; not introduce it here, to recite and 
declaim ourselves against our own. 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. In my remarks 
on Wednesday, I contended that we could not give away gratuitously all 
the public lands ; that we held them in trust ; that the government had 
solemnly pledged itself to dispose of them as a common fund for the com- 
mon benefit, and to sell and settle them as its discretion should dictate. 
Now, sir, what contradiction does the gentleman find to this sentiment in 
the speech of 1825 ? He quotes me as having then said, that we ought 
not to hug these lands as a very great treasure. Very well, sir ; suppos- 
ing me to be accurately reported in that expression, what is the contra- 
diction ? I have not now said, that we should hug these lands as a favor- 
ite source of pecuniary income. No such thing. It is not my view. 
What I have said, and what I do say, is, that they are a common fund — 
to be disposed of for the common benefit — to be sold at low prices, for 
the accommodation of settlers, keeping the object of settling the lands as 
much in view as that of raising money from them. This I say now, and 
this I have always said. Is this hugging them as a favorite treasure ? Is 
there no difference between hugging and hoarding this fund, on the one 
hand, as a great treasure, and on the other of disposing of it at low prices, 
placing the proceeds in the general treasury of the Union ? My opinion 
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is, that as much is to be made of the land, as fairly and reasonably may 
be, selling it all the while at such rates as to give the fullest effect to 
settlement. This is not giving it all away to the states, as the gentle- 
man would propose ; nor is it hugging the fund closely and tenaciously, 
as a favorite treasure ; but it is, in my judgment, a just and wise policy, 
perfectly according with all the various duties which rest on government. 
^ much for my contradiction. And what is it ? Where is the ground 
of the gentleman's triumph ? What inconsistency, in word or doctrine, 
iias he been able to detect ? Sir, if this be a sample of that discomfiture 
with which the honorable gentleman threatened me, commend me to the 
word discomfiture for the rest of my life. 

But, after all, this is not the point of the debate ; and I must briug the 
gentleman back to that which is the point. 

The real question between me and him is, Where has the doctrine 
been advanced, at the south or the east, that the population of the west 
should be retarded, or, at least, need not be hastened, on account of its 
effect to drain off the people from the Atlantic States ? Is this doctrine, 
as has been alleged, of eastern origin ? That is the question. Has the 
gentleman found any thing by which he can make good his accusation ? 
I submit to the Senate, that he has entirely failed ; and as far as this de- 
bate has shown, the only person who has advanced such sentiments is a 
gentleman from South Carolina, and a friend to the honorable member 
himself. The honorable gentleman has given no answer to this ; there is 
none which can be given. This simple fact, while it requires no comment 
to enforce it, defies all argument to refute it. I could refer to the speeches 
of another southern gentleman, in years before, of the same general 
character, and to the same effect, as that which has been quoted ; but I 
will not consume the time of the Senate by the reading of them. 

So then, sir, New England is guiltless of the policy of retarding 
western population, and of all envy and jealousy of the growth of the 
new states. Whatever there be of that policy in the country, no part of 
it is hers. If it has a local habitation, the honorable member has proba« 
bly seen, by this time, where he is to look for it ; and if it now has 
received a name, he himself has christened it. 

We approach, at length, sir, to a more important part of the honora- 
ble gentleman's observations. Since it does not accord with my views 
of justice and policy to vote away the public lands altogether, as mere 
matter of gratuity, I am asked, by the honorable gentleman, on what 
ground it is that I consent to give them away in particular instances. 
How, he inquires, do I reconcile with these professed sentiments my 
support of measures appropriating portions of the lands to particular 
roads, particular canals, particular rivers, and particular institutions of 
education in the west ? This leads, sir, to the real and wide difference 
in political opinions between the honorable gentleman and myself. On 
my part, I look upon all these objects as connected with the common 
good, fairly embraced in its objects and its terms ; he, on the contrary, 
deems them all, if good at all, only local good. This is our difference. 
The interrogatory which he proceeded to put at once explains this dif- 
ference. ** What interest," asks he, " has South Carolina in a canal ia 
Ohio ? " Sir, this very question is full of significance. It develops 
the gentleman's whole political system ; and its answer expounds nxiae*. 
Here we differ toto ccdo, I look upon a road over the Alleghany^ a 
canal round the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or railway from the AtlMUiic 
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to the western waters, as being objects large and extensive enough to be 
fairly said to be for the common benefit. The gentleman thinks other- 
wise, and this is the key to open his construction of the powers of the 
Svemraent. He may well ask, upon his system, What interest has South 
irolina in a canal in Ohio ? On that system, it is true, she has no inter* 
est On that system, Ohio and Carolina are different governments and 
different countries, connected here, it is true, by some slight and ill; 
defined bond of union, but in all main respects separate and divei'se. 
On that system, Carolina has no more interest in a canal in Ohio than in 
Mexico. The gentleman, therefore, only follows out his own principles ; 
he does no more than arrive at the natural conclusions of his own doc- 
trines ; he only announces the true results of that creed which he has 
adopted himself, and would persuade others to adopt, when he thus de- 
clares that South Carolina has no interest in a public work in Ohio. Sir, 
we narrow-minded people of New England do not reason tiros. Our 
notion of things is entirely different. We look upon the states, not as 
separated, but as united. We love to dwell on that Union, and on the 
mutual happiness which it has so much promoted, and the common re- 
nown which it has so greatly contributed to acquire. In our contempla- 
tion, Carolina and Ohio are parts of the same country — states united 
under the same general government, having interests common, associ- 
ated, intermingled. In whatever is within the proper sphere of the con- 
stitutional power of this government, we look upon the states as one. 
We do not impose geographical limits to our patriotic feeling or regard ; 
we do not follow rivers, and mountains, and lines of latitude, to find 
boundaries beyond which public improvements do not benefit us. We, 
who come here as agents and representatives of those narrow-minded 
and selfish men of New England, consider ourselves as bound to regard, 
with equal eye, the good of the whole, in whatever is within our power 
of legislation. Sir, if a railroad or a canal, beginning in South Carolina, 
and ending in South Carolina, appeared to me to be of national impor- 
tance and national magnitude, believing as I do that the power of govern- 
ment extends to the encouragement of works of that description, if I 
were to stand up here and ask, " What interest has Massachusetts in a 
railroad in South Carolina ? " I should not be willing to face my constitu- 
ents. These same narrow-minded men would tell me that they had sent 
me to act for the whole country, and that one who possessed too little 
comprehension, either of intellect or feeling, — one who was not large 
enough, in mind and heart, to embrace the whole, — was not fit to be 
intrusted with the interest of any part. Sir, I do not desire to enlarge the 
powers of the government by unjustifiable construction, nor to exercise 
any not within a fair interpretation. But when it is believed that a 
power does exist, then it is, in my judgment, to be exercised for the 
general benefit of the whole : so far as respects the exercise of such a 
power, the states are one, • It was the very object of the constitution to 
create unity of interests to the extent of the powers of the general gov- 
ernment. In war and peace we are one ; in commerce one ; because the 
authority of the general government reaches to war and peace, and to 
the regulation of commerce. I have never seen any more difficulty in 
erecting lighthouses on the lakes than on the ocean ; in improving the 
harbors of inland seas, than if they were within the ebb and flow of 
the tide ; or of removing obstructions in the vast streams of the west, 
more than in my work to facilitate commerce on the Atlantic coast. If 
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there be power for cue, there is power also for the other ; and they are 
all and equally for the country. 

There are other objects, apparently more local, or the benefit of which 
is less general, towards which, nevertheless, I have concurred with others 
to give aid by donations of land. It is proposed to construct a road in 
or through one of the new states in which this government possesses 
large quantities of land. Have the United States no right, as a great 
and untaxed proprietor — are they under no obligation — to contribute to 
an object thus calculated to promote the common good of all the pro- 
prietors, themselves included? And even with respect to education, 
which is the extreme case, let the question be considered. In the first 
place, as we have seen, it was made matter of compact with these states 
they they should do their part to promote education. In the next place, 
our whole system of land laws proceeds on the idea that education is 
for the common good; because, in every division, a certain portion is 
uniformly reserved and appropriated for the use of schools. And, finally, 
have not these new states singularly strong claims, founded on the ground 
already stated, that the government is a great untaxed proprietor in the 
ownership of the soil? It is a consideration of great importance that 
probably there is in no part of the country, or of the world, so great a call 
for the means of education as in those new states, owing to the vast num- 
ber of persons within those ages in which education and instruction are 
usually received, if received at all. This is the natural consequence of 
recency of settlement and rapid increase. The census of these states 
shows how great a proportion of the whole population occupies the 
classes between infancy and manhood. These are the wide fields, and 
here is the deep and quick soil for the seeds of knowledge and virtue ; 
and this is the favored season, the spring time for sowing them. Let 
them be disseminated without stint. Let them be scattered with a boun- 
tiful broadcast. Whatever the government c^n fairly do towards these 
objects, in my opinion, ought to be done. 

These, sir, are the grounds, succinctly stated, on which my votes for 
grants of lands for particular objects rest, while I maintain, at the same 
time, that it is all a common fund, for the common benefit. And reasons 
like these, I presume, have influenced the votes of other gentlemen from 
New England. Those who have a different view of the powers of the 
government, of course, come to different conclusions on these as on other 
questions. I observed, when speaking on this subject before, that if we 
looked to any measure, whether for a road, a canal, or any thing else 
intended for the improvement of the west, it would be found, that if the 
New England ayes were struck out of the list of votes, the southern noes 
would always have rejected the measure. The truth of this has not been 
denied, and cannot be denied. In stating this, I thought it just to ascribe 
it to the constitutional scruples of the south, rather than to any other less 
favorable or less charitable cause. But no sooner had I done this, than 
the honorable gentleman asks if I reproach him and his friends with their 
constitutional scruples. Sir, I reproach nobody. I stated a fact, and 
gave the most respectful reason for it that occurred to me. The gentle- 
man cannot deny the fact — he may, if he choose, disclaim the reason. 
It is not long since I had occasion, in presenting a petition from his own 
state, to account for its being intrusted to my hands by saying, that the 
constitutional opinions of the gentleman and his worthy colleague pre- 
vented them from supporting it. Sir, did I Btate this as a matter of 
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reproach ? Far from it. Did I attempt to find any otlier cause than an 
honest one for those scruples ? Sir, I did not. It did not become me to 
doubt, nor to insinuate that the gentleman had either changed his senti- 
ments, or that he had made up a set of constitutional opinions, accommo- 
dated to any particular combination of political occurrences. Had I done 
so, I should have felt, that while I was entitled to little respect in thus 
questioning other people's motives, I justified the whole world in suspecting 
my own. 

But how has tlie gentleman returned this respect for others' opinions ? 
His own candor and justice, how have they been exhibited towards the 
motives of others, while he has been at so much pains to maintain — what 
nobody has disputed — the purity of his own ? Why, sir, he has asked 
when, and how, and why New England votes were found going for meas- 
ures favorable to the west ; he has demanded to be informed whether all 
this- did not begin in 1825, and while the election of president was still 
pending. Sir, to these questions retort would be justified ; and it is both 
cogent and at hand. Nevertheless, I will answer the inquiry not by 
retort, but by facts. I will tell the gentleman when, and how, and why 
New P^ngland has supported measures favorable to the west. I have 
already referred to the early history of the government — to the first 
acquisition of the lands — to the original laws for disposing of them and 
for governing the territories where they lie ; and have shown the influence 
of New England men and New England principles in all these leading 
measures. I should not be pardoned were I to go over that ground 
again. Coming to more recent times, and to measures of a less general 
character, I have endeavored to prove that every thing of this kind 
designed for western improvement has depended on the votes of New 
England. All this is true beyond the power of contradiction. 

And now, sir, there are two measures to which I will refer, not so 
ancient as to belong to the early history of the public lands, and not so 
recent as to be on this side of the period when the gentleman charitably 
imagines a new direction may have been given to New England feeling 
and New England votes. These measures, and the New England votes 
in support of them, may be taken as samples and specimens of all the 
rest. In 1820, (observe, Mr. President, in 1820,) the people of the west 
besought Congress for a reduction in the price of lands. In favor of 
that reduction, New England, with a delegation of forty members in the 
other house, gave thirty-three votes, and one only against it. The four 
Southern States, with fifty members, gave thirty-two votes for it, and 
seven against it. Again, in 1821, (obseiTe again, sir, the time,) the law 
passed for the relief of the purchasers of the public lands. This was a 
measure of vital importance to the west, and more especially - to the 
south-west. It authorized the relinquishment of contracts for lands, 
which had been entered into at high prices, and a reduction, in other 
cases, of not less than 37^ per cent, on the purchase money. Many 
milHons of dollars, six or seven I believe, at least, — probably much 
more, — were relinquished by this law. On this bill New England, with 
her forty members, gave more afiirmative votes than the four Southern 
States with their fifty-two or three members. These two are far the 
most important measures respecting the public lands which have been 
adopted within the last twenty years. They took place in 1820 and 1821. 
That is the time when. And as to the manner how, the gentleman 
already sees that it was by voting, in solid column, for the required 
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relief; and lastly, as to the cause why, I tell the gentleman, it was because 
the members from New England thought the measures just and salutary; 
because they entertained towards the west neither envy, hatred, nor malice ; 
because they deemed it becoming them, as just and' enlightened pubKc 
men, to meet the exigency which had arisen in the west with the appro- 
priate measure of relief ; because they felt it due to their own characters, 
and the characters of their New England predecessors in this govern- 
ment, to act towards the new states in the spirit of a liberal, patronizing, 
magnanimous policy. So much, sir, for the cause why ; and I hope that 
by this time, sir, the honorable gentleman is satisfied ; if not, I do not 
know when, or how, or why, he ever will be. 

Having recuiTcd to these two important measures, in answer to the 
gentleman's inquiries, I must now beg permission to go back to a period 
still something earlier, for the purpose still further of showing how much, 
or rather how little, reason there is for the gentleman's insinuation that 
political hopes, or fears, or party associations, were the grounds of these 
New England votes. And after what has been said, I hope it may be 
forgiven me if I allude to some political opinions and votes of my own, 
of very little public importance, certainly, but which, from the time at 
which they were given and expressed, may pass for good witnesses on 
this occasion. 

This government, Mr. President, from its origin to the peace of 1815, 
had been too much engrossed with various other important concerns to 
be able to turn its thoughts inward, and look to the development of its 
vast internal resources. In the early part of President Washington's 
administration, it was fully occupied with organizing the government, 
providing for the public debt, defending the frontiers, and maintaining 
domestic peace. Before the termination of that administration, the fires 
of the French revolution blazed forth, as from a new-opened volcano, 
and the whole breadth of the ocean did not entirely secure us from its 
effects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, though not the burning 
lava. Difficult and agitating questions, embarrassing to government, and 
dividing public opinion, sprung out of the new state of our foreign rela- 
tions, and were succeeded by others, and yet again by others, equally 
embarrassing, and equally exciting division and discord, through the 
long series of twenty years, till they finally issued in the war with 
England. Down to the close of that war, no distinct, marked, and delib- 
erate attention had been given, or could have been given, to the internal 
condition of the country, its capacities of improvement, or the constitu- 
tional power of the government, in regard to objects connected with 
such improvement. 

The peace, Mr. President, brought about an entirely new and a most 
interesting state of things ; it opened to us other prospects, and suggested 
other duties; we ourselves were changed, and the whole world was 
changed. The pacification of Europe, after June, 1815, assumed a firm 
and permanent aspect. The nations evidently manifested that they were 
disposed for peace : some agitation of the waves might be expected, even 
after the storm had subsided ; but the tendency was, strongly and rapidly, 
towards settled repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was at that time a member of Congress, and, 
like others, naturally turned my attention to the c^templation of the 
newly-altered condition of the country, and of the world. It appeared 
plainly enough to me, as well as to wiser and more experienced men, 
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that the ^policy of the government would necessarily take a start in a 
new direction ; because new directions would necessarily be given to the 
pursuits and occupations of the people. We had pushed our oommeroe 
fat and fast, under the advantage of a neutral flag. But there were now 
no longer flags, either neutral or belligerent. The harvest of neutraUty 
had been great, but we had gathered it all. With the peace of Europe^ 
it was obvious there would spring up, in her circle of nations, a revived 
and invigorated spirit of trade, and a new activity in all the business and 
objects of civilized life. Hereafter, our commercial gains were to be 
earned only by success in a close and intense competition. Other nations 
would produce for themselves, and carry for themselves, and manufacture 
for themselves, to the full extent of their abilities. The crops of our 
plains would no longer sustain European armies, nor our ships longer 
supply those whom war had rendered unable to supply themselves. It 
was obvious, that, under these circumstances, the country would begin to 
survey itself, and to estimate its own capacity of improvement. And 
this improvement, how was it to be accomplished, and who was to ac- 
complish it ? 

We were ten or twelve millions of people, spread over almost half a 
world. We were twenty-four states, some stretching along the same sea- 
board, some along the same line of inland frontier, and others on opposite 
banks of the same vast rivers. Two considerations at once presented 
themselves, in looking at this state of things, with great force. One was, 
that that great branch of improvement, which consisted in furnishing 
new facilities of intercourse, necessarily ran into diflerent states, in every 
leading instance, and would benefit the citizens of all such states. No 
one state, therefore, in such cases, would assume the whole expense, nor 
was the cooperation of several states to be expected. Take the instance 
of the Delaware Breakwater. It will cost several millions of money. 
Would Pennsylvania alone have ever constructed it ? Certainly never, 
while this Union lasts, because it is not for her sole benefit. Would 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware have united to accomplish it, 
at their joint expense ? Certainly not, for the same reason. It could not 
be done, therefore, but by the general government. The same may be 
said of the large inland undertakings, except that, in them, government, 
instead of bearing the whole expense, cooperates with others who bear a 
part. The other consideration is, that the United States have the means. 
They enjoy the revenues derived from commerce, and the states have no 
abundant and easy sources of public income. The custom houses fill the 
general treasury, while the states have scanty resources, except by resort 
to heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things, I thought it necessary to settle, at least for 
myself, some definite notions, with respect to the powers of government, 
in regard to internal affairs. It may not savor too much of self-commen- 
dation to remark, that, with this object, I considered the constitution, its 
judicial construction, its contemporaneous exposition, and the whole history 
of the legislation of Congress under it ; and I arrived at the conclusion 
that government has power to accomplish sundry objects, or aid in their 
accomplishment, which are now commonly spoken of as Internal Im- 
provements. That conclusion, sir, may have been right, or it may have 
been wrong. I am^ot about to argue the grounds of it at large. I say 
only that it was adopted, and adted on, even so early as in 1816. Yes, 
Mr. President, I made up my opinion, and determined on my intended 
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coarse of political conduct on these subjects, in the 14th Congress, ilk 
1816, And now, Mr. President, I have further to say, that I made up 
these opinions, and entered on this course of political conduct, Teucro 
duce. Yes, sir, I pursued, in all this, a South Carolina track. On the 
doctrines of internal improvement, South Carolina, as she was then rep- 
resented in the other house, set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and leading 
breeze; and I was among the followers. But if my leader sees new 
lights, and turns a sharp comer, unless I see new lights also, I keep 
straight on in the same path. I repeat, that leading gentlemen from 
South Carolina were first and foremost in behalf of the doctrines of 
internal improvements, when those doctrines first came to be considered 
and acted upon in Congress. The debate on the bank question, on the 
tariff of 1816, and on the direct tax, will show who was who, and what 
was what, at that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain cases of 
oppression and usurpation, from which, if the- government does not recede, 
individual states may justly secede from the government, is, sir, in truth, 
a South Carolina tariff, supported by South Carolina votes. But for 
those votes, it could not have passed in the form in which it did pass ; 
whereas, if it had depended on Massachusetts votes, it would have been 
lost. Does not the honorable gentleman well know all this? There 
are certainly those who do full well know it all. I do not say this to 
reproach South Carolina ; I only state the fact, andj think it will appear 
to be true, that among the earliest and boldest advocates of the tariff, ad 
a measure of prbtection, and on the express ground of protection, were 
leading gentlemen of South Carolina in Congress, I did not then, and 
cannot now, understand their language in any other sense. While this 
tariff of 1816 was under discussion in the House of Representatives, an 
honorable gentleman from Georgia, now of this house, (Mr. Forsyth,) 
moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He failed by four votes, 
South Carolina giving three votes (enough to have turned the scale) 
against his motion. The act, sir, then passed, and received on its passage 
the support of a majority of the representatives of South Carolina 
present and voting. This act is the first, in the order of those now de* 
nounced as plain usurpations. We see it daily in the list by the side of 
those of 1824 and 1828, as a case of manifest oppression, justifying dis- 
union. I put it home to the honorable member from South Carolina, that 
his own state was not only " art and part " in this measure, but the caiisa 
causans. Without her aid, this seminal principle of mischief, this root 
of upas, could not have been planted. I have already said — and it is 
true — that this act proceeded vn the ground of protection. It interfered 
directly with existing interests of great value and amount. It cut up the 
Calcutta cotton trade by the roots.^ But it passed, nevertheless, and it 
passed on the principle of protecting manufactures, on the principle 
against free trade, on the principle opposed to that which lets us alone. 
Such, Mr. President, were the opinions of important and leading gen- 
tlemen of South Carolina, on the subject of internal improvement, in 
1816. I went out of Congress the next year, and returning again in 
1823, thought I found South Carolina where I had left her. I really sup- 
posed that all things remained as they were, and that the South Carolina 
doctrine of internal improvements would be defended by the same elo- 
quent voices, and the same strong arms, as formerly^ In the lapse of 
these six years, it is true, political associations had assumed a new aspect 
and new divisions. A party had arisen in the south, hostile to the doc- 
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trine of internal improvements, and had vigorously attacked that doctrine. 
Anti-consolidation was the flag under which this party fought, and its sup- 
porters inveighed against internal improvements, much after the same 
manner in which the honorable gentleman has now inveighed against 
them, as part and parcel of the system of consolidation. 

Whether this party arose in South Carolina herself, or in her neigh- 
borhood, is more than I know. I thint the latter. However that may 
have been, there were those found in South Carolina ready to make war 
upon it, and who did make intrepid war upon it. Names being regarded 
as things, in such controversies, they bestowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen the appellation of radicals. Yes, sir, the name of radicals, as 
a term of distinction, applicable and applied to those who denied the lib- 
eral doctrines of internal improvements, originated, according to the best 
of my recollection, somewhere between North Carolina and Georgia. 
Well, sir, those mischievous radicals were to be put down, and the strong 
arm of South Carolina was stretched out to put them down. About this 
time, sir, I returned to Congress. The battle with the radicals had been 
fought, and our South Carolina champions of the doctrines of internal 
improvement had nobly maintained their ground, and were understood to 
have achieved a victory. They had driven back the enemy with dis- 
comfiture ; a thing, by the way, sir, which is not always performed when 
it is promised. A gentleman, to whom I have already referred in this 
debate, had come info Congress, during my absence from it, from South 
Carolina, and had brought with him a high reputation for ability. He 
came from a school with which we had been acquainted, et noscitur a sociis. 
I hold in my hand, sir*, a printed speech of this distinguished gentleman, 
(Mr. McDuFFiE,) " ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS," dcHvered about thtt 
period to which I now refer, and printed with a few introductory remarks 
upon consolidation ; in which, sir, I think he quite consolidated the 
arguments of his opponents, the radicals, if to crush be to consolidate. 1 
give you a short but substantive quotation from these remarks. He is 
speaking of a pamphlet, then recently published, entitled " Consolida- 
tion ; " and having alluded to the question of rechartering the former 
Bank of the United States, he says, *' Moreover, in the early history of 
parties, and when Mr. Crawford advocated the renewal of the old char- 
ter, it was considered a federal measure ; which internal improvement 
never was, as this author erroneously states. This latter measure origi- 
nated in the administration of Mr. Jefferson, with the appropriation ibr 
the Cumberland road ; and was first proposed, as a system, by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and carried through the House of Representatives by a large ma- 
jority of the republicans, including almost every one of the leading men 
who carried us through the late war."^ 

So then, internal improvement is not one of the federal heresies. 

One paragraph more, sir. 

*'The author in question, not content with denouncing as federalists* 
General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, and the majority of the South 
Carolina delegation in Congress, modestly extends the denunciation to 
Mr. Monroe and the whole republican party. Here are his words . 
* During the administration of Mr. Monroe, much has passed which the 
republican party would be glad to approve, if they could ! ! But the 
principal feature, and that which has chiefly elicited these observations, 
is tlie renewal of the system of internal improvements.' Now, this 
measure was adopted by a vote of 115 to 86, of a republican Congress, 
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and sanctioned by a republican president. Who, then, is this author, 
who assumes the high prerogative of denouncing, in the name of the 
republican party, the republican administration of tlie country — a denun- 
ciation including within its sweep Calhoun, Lowndes, and Cheves ; men 
who will be regarded as the brightest ornaments of South Carolina, 
and the strongest pillars of tlie republican party, as long as the late 
war shall be remembered, and talents and patriotism shall be re- 
garded as the proper objects of the admiration and gratitude of a free 
people ! ! '* 

Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by South Carolina 
gentlemen in the House of Representatives on the subject of internal 
• improvement, when I took my seat there as a member from Massachu- 
setts, in 1823. But this is not all ; we had a bill before us, and passed it 
in that house, entitled " An act to procure the necessai'y surveys, plans, 
and estimates upon the subject of roads and canals.'* It authorized the 
president to cause surveys and estimates to be made of the routes of such 
roads and canals as he might deem of tiational importance in a commer- 
cial or military point of view, or for the transportation of the mail ; and 
appropriated thirty thousand dollars out of the treasury to defray the 
expense. This act, though preliminary in its nature, covered the whole 
gi'ound. It took for granted the complete power of internal improve- 
ment, as far as any of its advocates had ever contended for it. Having 
passed the other house, the bill came up to the Senate, and was here 
considered and debated in April, 1824. The honorable member from 
South Carolina was a member of the Senate at that time. While the 
bill was under consideration here, a motion was made to add the following 
proviso : — 

** Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to affirm 
or adtrdt a power in Congress, on their own authority, to make roads or 
canals within any of the states of the Union." 

The yeas and nays were taken on this proviso, and the honorable mem- 
ber voted in the negative. The proviso failed. 

A motion was then made to add this provision, viz. : — 

" Provided, That the faith of the United States is hereby pledged, that 
no money shall ever be expended for roads or canals, except it shall be 
among the several states, and in the same proportion as direct taxes are 
laid and assessed by the provisions of the constitution." 

The honorable ntember voted against this proviso also, and it failed. 

The bill was then put on its passage, and the. honorable member voted 
for it, and it passed, and became a law. 

Now, it strikes me, sir, that there is no maintaining these votes but 
upon the power of internal improvement, in its broadest sense. In truth, 
these bills for surveys and estimates have always been considered as test 
questions. They show who is for and who against internal improvement 
This law itself went the whole length, and assumed the full and complete 
power. The gentleman's votes sustained that power, in every form in 
which the various propositions to amend presented it. He went for the 
entire and unrestrained authority, without consulting the states, and with- 
out agreeing to any proportionate distribution. And now, suffer me to 
remind you, Mr. President, that it is this very same power, thus sanc- 
tioned, in every form,^ by the gentleman's own opinion, that is so plain 
and manifest a usurpation, that the state of South Carolina is supposed to 
be justified in refusing submission to any laws carrying the power into 

8 
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effect Truly, sir, is not this a little too hard ? May we not crave some 
mercy, under favor and protection of the gentleman's own authority? 
Admitting that a road or a canal must be written down flat usurpation as 
ever was committed, may we find no mitigation in our respect for his 
place, and his vote, as one that knows the law ? 

The tariff which South Carolina had an efficient hand in establishing 
in 1816, and this asserted power of internal improvement, — advanced 
by her in the same year, and, as we have now seen, approved and sanc- 
tioned by her representatives in 1824, — these two measures are the great 
grounds on which she is now thought to be justified in breaking up the 
Union, if she sees fit to break it up. 

I may now safely say, I think, that we have had the authority of lead- 
ing and distinguished gentlemen from South Carolina in support of the 
doctrine of internal improvement. I repeat, that, up to 1824, 1, for one, 
followed South Carolina ; but when that star in its ascension veered off 
in an unexpected direction, I relied on its light no longer. [Here the 
Vice President said. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say that the person now occupying the chair of the 
Senate has changed his opinions on the subject of internal improve- 
ments ?] From nothing ever said to me, sir, have I had reason to know 
of any change in the opinions of the person filling the chair of the Senate. 
If such change has taken place, I regret it ; I speak generally of the 
state of South Carolina. Individuals we know there are who hold opin- 
ions favorable to the power. An application for its exercise in behalf of 
a public work in South Carolina itself is now pending, I believe, in the 
other house, presented by members from that state. 

I have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness of detail, shown 
that, if I am in error on the subject of internal improvements, how and 
in what company I fell into that error. If I am wrong, it is apparent 
who misled me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable member — and I have to com- 
plain of an entire misapprehension of what I said on the subject of the 
national debt — though I can hardly perceive how any one could misun- 
derstand me. What I said was, not that I wished to put off the pajment 
of the debt, but, on the contrary, that I had always voted for every 
measure for its reduction, as uniformly as the gentleman himself. He 
seems to claim the exclusive merit of a disposition to i*educe the public 
charge ; I do not allow it to him. As a debt, I was, I am, for paying it ; 
because it is a charge on our finances, and on the industry of the country. 
But I observed that I thought I perceived a morbid fervor on that sub- 
ject ; an excessive anxiety to pay off the debt ; not so much because it is 
a debt simply, as because, while it lasts, it furnishes one objection to dis- 
union. It is a tie of common interest while it |asts. I did not impute 
such motive to the honorable member himself ; but that there is such a 
feeling in existence I have not a particle of doubt The most I said was, 
that if one effect of the debt was to strengthen our Union, that effect 
itself was not regretted by me, however much others might regret it 
The gentleman has not seen how to reply to this otherwise than by sup- 
posing me to have advanced the doctrine that a national debt is a national 
blessing. Others, I must hope, will find less difficulty in understanding 
me. I distinctly and pointedly cautioned the honorable member not to 
understand me as expressing an opinion favorable to the continuance of 
the debt I repeated this caution, and repeated it more than once — but 
it was thrown away. 
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Oa yet another point I was still more unaccountably misunderstood. 
The gentleman had harangued against '^ consolidation." I told him, in 
reply, that there was one kind of consolidation to which I was attached, 
and that was, the c6nsolidation of our Union ; and that this was 
precisely that consolidation to which I feared others were not attached ; 
that such consolidation was the very end of the constitution — the lead- 
ing object, as they had informed us themselves, which its framers had kept 
in view. I turned to their communication, and read their very words, — 
" the consolidation of the Union," — and expressed my devotion to this 
sort of consolidation. 1 said in terms that I wished not, in the slightest 
degree, to augment the powers of this government ; that my object was 
to preserve, not to enlarge ; and that, by consolidating the Union, I un- 
derstood no more than the strengthening of the Union and perpetuating 
it. Having been thus explicit ; having thus read, from the printed book, 
the precise words which I adopted, as expressing my own sentiments, it 
passes comprehension, how any man could understand me as contending 
for an extension of the powers of the government, or for consolidation in 
that odious sense in which it means an accumulation, in the federal gov- 
ernment, of the powers properly belonging to the states. 

I repeat, sir, that, in adopting the sentiments of the framers of the con* 
stitution, I read their language audibly, and word for word ; and I pointed 
out the distinction, just as fully as I have now done, between the consoli- 
dation of the Union and that other obnoxious consolidation which I dis- 
claimed : and yet the honorable gentleman misunderstood me. The gen- 
tleman had said that he wished for no fixed revenue — not a shilling. If, 
by a word, he could convert the Capitol into gold, he would not do it. 
Why all this fear of revenue ? Why, sir, because, as the gentleman told 
us, it tends to consolidation. Now, this can mean neither more nor less 
than that a common revenue is a common interest, and that all common 
interests tend to hold the union of the states together. I confess I like 
that tendency ; if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in deprecating a 
shilling's fixed revenue. So much, sir, for consolidation. 

As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the honorable gentle- 
man next recurred to the subject of the tariff. He did not doubt the 
word must be of unpleasant sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort 
neither new nor attended with new success, to involve me and my votes 
in inconsistency and contradiction. I am happy the honorable gentleman 
has furnished me an opportunity of a timely remark or two on that sub- 
ject I was glad he approached it, for it is a question I enter upon with- 
out fear from any body. The strenuous toil of the gentleman has been 
to raise an inconsistency between my dissent to the tariff in 1824 and my 
vote in 1828. It is labor lost. He pays undeserved compliment to my 
speech in 1824 ; but this is to raise me high, that my fall, as he would 
have it, in 1828 may be the more signal. Sir, there was no fall at all. 
Between the ground I stood on in 1824 and that I took in 1828, there 
was not only no precipice, but no declivity. It was a change of position, 
to meet new circumstances, but on the same level. A plain tale explains 
the whole matter. In 1816, 1 had not acquiesced in the tariff, then sup- 
ported by South Carolina. To some parts of it, especially, I felt and 
expressed great repugnance. I held the same opinions in 1821, at the 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, to which the gentleman has alluded. I said 
then, and say now, that, as an oiiginal question, the authority of Congress 
to exercise the revenue power, with direct reference to the protection of 
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manufactures, is a questionable autliority, far more questionable, in mj 
judgment, than the power of internal improvements. I must confess, 
sir, that, in one respect, some impression has been made on mj opinions 
lately. Mr. Madison's publication has put the power in a very strong 
light. He has placed it, I must acknowledge, upon grounds of construc- 
tion and argument which seem impregnable. But, even if the power 
were doubtful, on the face of the constitution itself, it had been assumed 
and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed under that same consti- 
tution ; and, on this ground, as a matter settled by contemporaneous prac- 
tice, I had refrained from expressing the opinion that the tariff laws 
transcended constitutional limits, as the gentleman supposes. What I did 
say at Faneuil Hall, as far as I now remember, was, that this was origi- 
nally matter of doubtful construction. The gentleman himself, I suppose, 
thinks there is no doubt about it, and that the laws are plainly against 
the constitution. Mr. Madison's letters, already referred to, contain, in 
ray judgment, by far the most able exposition extant of this part of the 
constitution. lie has satisfied me, so far as the practice of the govern- 
ment had left it an open question. 

With a great majority of the representatives of Massachusetts, I voted 
against the tariff of 1824. My reasons were then given, and I will not 
now repeat them. But notwithstanding our dissent, the great states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky went for the bill, in almost 
unbroken column, and it passed. Congress and the president sanctioned 
it, and it became the law of the land. What, then, were we to do ? Our 
only option was either to fall in with this settled course of public policy, 
and to accommodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to embrace 
the South Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullifying the statute by state 
interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of course, we 
adopted the former. In 1827, the subject came again before Congress, 
on a proposition favorable to wool and woollens. We looked upon the 
system of protection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 
remained. It had gone into full operation, and in regard to some objects 
intended by it, perhaps most of them had produced all its expected effects. 
No man proposed to repeal it — no man attempted to renew the general 
contest on its principle. But, owing to subsequent and unforeseen occur- 
rences, the benefit intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics had not been 
realized. Events, not known here when the law passed, had taken place, 
which defeated its object in that particular respect. A measure was 
accordingly brought forward to meet this precise deficiency, to remedy 
this particular defect. It was limited to wool and woollens. Was ever 
any thing more reasonable ? If the policy of the tariff laws had become 
established in principle as the permanent policy of the government, ^ 
should they not be revised and amended, and made equal, like other laws, 
iis exigencies should arise, or justice require ? Because we had doubted 
about adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its manifest defects 
after it became adopted, and when no one attempted its repeal ? And 
this, sir, is the inconsistency so much bruited. I had voted against the 
tariff of 1824 — but it passed ; and in 1827 and 1828, I voted to amend 
it in a point essential to the interest of my constituents. Where is the 
inconsistency ? Could I do otherwise ? 

Sir, does political consistency consist in always giving negative votes? 
Does it require of a public man to refuse to concur in amending laws 
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because they passed against his consent ? Having voted against the tariff 
orginally, does consistency demand that I should do all in my power to 
maintain an unequal tariff, burdensome to my own constituents, in many 
respects, — favorable in none ? To consistency of that sort I lay no 
claim ; and there is another sort to which I lay as little — and that is, a 
kind of consistency by which persons feel themselves as much bound to 
oppose a proposition after it has become the law of the land as before. 

The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single object m which 
the tariff of 1824 had manifestly failed in its effect, passed the House of 
Representatives, but was lost here. We had then the act of 1828. T 
need not recur to the history of a measure so recent. Its enemies spiced 
it with whatsoever they thought would render it distasteful ; its friends 
took it, drugged as it was. Vast amounts of property, many millions, had 
been invested in manufactures, under the inducements of the act of 1824. 
Events called loudly, as I thought, for further regulations to secure the 
degree of protection intended by that act. I was disposed to vote for 
such regulations, and desired nothing more ; but certainly was not to be 
bantered out of my purpose by a threatened augmentation of duty on 
molasses, put into the bill for the avowed purpose of making it obnoxious. 
The vote may have been right or wrong, wise or unwise ; but it is little less 
than absurd to allege against it an inconsistency with opposition to the 
former law. 

Sir, as to the general subject of tlie tariff, I have little now to say. 
Another opportunity may be presented. I remarked, the other day, that 
this policy did not begin with us in New England ; and yet, sir. New 
England is charged with vehemence as being favorable, or charged with 
equal vehemence as being unfavorable, to the tariff policy, just as best 
suits the time, place, and occasion for making some charge against her. 
The credulity of the public has been put to its extreme capacity of false 
impression relative to her conduct in this particular. Through all the 
south, during the late contest, it was New England policy, and a New 
England administration, that Avas afflicting the country with a tariff' policy 
beyond all endurance, while on the other side of the Alleghany, even 
the act of 1828 itself — the very sublimated essence of oppression, 
according to southern opinions — was pronounced to be one of those bless- 
ings for which the west was indebted to the " generous south." 

With large investments in manufacturing establishments, and various 
interests connected with and dependent on them, it is not to be expected 
that New England, any more than other portions of the country, will now 
consent to any measure destructive or highly dangerous. The duty of 
the government, at the present moment, would seem to be to preserve, 
not to destroy ; to maintain the position which it has assumed ; and for 
one, I shall feel it an indispensable obligation to hold it steady, as far as 
in my power, to that degree of protection which it has undertaken to 
bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked by what he chose to consider a charge 
made by me against South Carolina, the honorable member, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has taken up a new crusade against New England. Leaving alto- 
gether the subject of the public lands, in which his success, perhaps, had 
been neither distinguished nor satisfactory, and letting go, also, of the topic 
of the tariff, he sallied forth in a general assault on the opinions, politics, 
and parties of New England, as they have been exhibited in the last 
thirty years. This is natural. The " narrow policy " of the public lands 
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had proved a legal settlement in South Carolina, and was not to be 
removed. The " accursed policy " of the tariff, also, had established the 
fact of its birth and parentage in the same state. No wonder, therefore, 
the gentleman wished to carry the war, aa he expressed it, into the 
enemy's country.^ Prudently willing to quit these subjects, he was doubt- 
less desirous of fastening others, which could not be transferred south of 
Mason a^d Dixon's line. The politics of New £ngland became his 
theme ; and it Avas in this part of his speech, I think, that he menaced 
me with such sore discomfiture. 

Discomfiture ! why, sir, when he attacks any thing which I maintain, 
nnd overthrows it ; when he turns the right or left of any position which 
I take up ; when he drives me from any ground I choose to occupy, he 
may then talk of discomfiture, but not till that distant day. What has he 
done ? Has he maintained his own charges ? Has he proved what he 
alleged ? Has he sustained himself in his attack on the government, and 
on the history of the north, in the matter of the public lands ? Has he 
disproved a fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an argument maintained 
by me ? Has he come within beat of drum of any position of mine ? 
O, no ; but he has " carried the war into the enemy's country " ! Carried 
the war into the enemy's country ! Yes, sir, and what sort of a war has 
he made of it ? Why, sir, he has stretched a dragnet over the whole 
surface of perished pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy paragraphs, and 
fuming popular addresses ; over A^atever the pulpit in its moments of 
alarm, the press in its heats, and parties in their extravagance, have 
severally thrown off, in times of general excitement and violence. He 
has thus swept together a mass of such things, as, but that they are now 
old, the public health would have required him rather to leave in their 
state of dispersion. 

For a good long hour or two, we had the unbroken pleasure of listen- 
ing to the honorable member, while he recited, with his usual grace and 
spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, pamphlets, addresses, and 
all the et ceteras of the political press, such as warm heads produce in 
warm times, and such as it would be " discomfiture " indeed for any one, 
whose taste did not delight in that sort of reading, to be obliged to peruse. 
This is his war. This is to carry the war into the enemy's country. It 
is in an invasion of this sort that he flatters himself with the expectation 
of gaining laurels fit to adorn a senator's brow. 

Mr. President, I shall not, it will, I trust, not be expected that I should, 
either now or at any time, separate this farrago into parts, and answer 
and examine its components. I shall hardly bestow upon it all a general 
remark or two. In the run of forty years, sir, under this constitution, 
we have experienced sundry successive violent party contests. Party 
arose, indeed, with the constitution itself, and in some form or other has 
attended through the greater part of its history. 

Whether any other constitution than the old articles of confederation 
was desirable was, itself, a question on which parties formed ; if a new 
constitution was framed, what powers should be given to it was another 
question ; and when it had been formed, what was, in fact, th^ just extent 
of the powers actually conferred, was a third. Parties, as we know, 
existed under the first administration, as distinctly marked as those which 
manifested themselves at any subsequent period. 

The contest immediately preceding the political change in 1801, and 
(hat. again, which existed at the commencement of the late war, are other 
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instances of party excitement, of something more than usnal strength 
and intensity. In all these conflicts there was, no doubt, much of vio- 
lence on both and all sides. It would be impossible, if one had a fancy 
foi; such employment, to adjust the relative quantum of violence between 
these two contending parties. There was enough in each, as must always 
be expected in popular governments. With a great deal of proper and 
decorous discussion there was mingled a great deal, also, of declamation, 
virulence, crimination, and abuse. 

In regard to any party, probably, at one of the leading epochs in the 
history of parties, enough may be found to make out another equally 
inflamed exhibition as that with which the honorable member has edifled 
us. For myself, sir, I shall not rake among the rubbish of by-gone 
times to see what I can find, or whether I cannot find something by which 
I can fix a blot on the escutcheon of any state, any party, or any part of 
the country. General Washington's administration was steadily and 
zealously maintained, as we all know, by New England. It was vio- 
lently opposed elsewhere. We know in what quarter lie had the most 
earnest, constant, and persevering support, in all his great and leading 
measures. We know where his private and personal character were 
held in the highest degi*ee of attachment and veneration ; and we know, 
too, where his measures were opposed, his services slighted, and his 
character vilified. 

We know, or we might know, if we turn to the journals, who ex- 
pressed respect, gratitude, and regret, when he retired from the chief 
magistracy; and who refused to express either respect, gratitude, or 
regret. I shall not open those journals. Publications more abusive or 
scurrilous never saw the light than were sent forth against Washington, 
and all his leading measures, from presses south of New England; 
but I shall not look them up. I employ no scavengers — no one is in 
attendance on me, tendering such means of retaliation; and if there 
were, with an ass's load of them, with a bulk as huge as that which the 
gentleman himself has produced, I would not touch one of them. I see 
enough of the violence of our own times to be no way anxious to rescue 
from forgetfulness the extravagances of times past. Besides, what is all 
this to the present purpose ? It has nothing to do with the public lands, 
in regard to which the attack was begun ; and it has nothing to do with 
those sentiments and opinions, which I have thought tend to disunion, and 
all of which the honorable member seems to have adopted himself, and 
undertaken to defend. New England has, at times, — so argues the gen- 
tleman, — held opinions as dangerous as those which he now holds. Be 
it so. But why, therefore, does he abuse New England ? If he finds 
himself countenanced by acts of hers, how is it that, while he relies on 
these acts, he covers, or seeks to cover, their authors with reproach ? 

But, sir, if, in the course of forty years, there have been undue effer- 
vescences of party in New England, has the same thing happened no- 
where else ? Party animosity and party outrage, not in New England, 
but elsewhere, denounced President Washington, not only as a federalist, 
but as a tory, a British agent, a man who, in his high ofiice, sanctioned 
corruption. But does the honorable member suppose that, if I had a 
tender here, who should put such an effusion of wickedness and folly in 
my hand, that I would stand up and read it against the south ? Parties 
ran into great heats, again, in 1799 and 1800. What was said, sir, or 
rather what was not said^ in those years, against John Adams, one of the 
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signers of the Declaration of Independence, and its admitted ablest 
defender on the floor of Congress ? If the gentleman wants to increase 
his stores of party abuse and frothy violence, if he has a determined 
proclivity to such pursuits, there are treasures of that sort south of the 
Potomac, much to his taste, yet untouched. I shall not touch them. . 

The parties which divided the country, at the commencement of the 
late war, were violent. But, then, there was violence on both sides, and 
violence in every state. Minorities and majorities were equally violent. 
There was no more violence against the war in New England than in 
other states ; nor any more appearance of violence, except that, owing to 
a dense population, greater faciHty for assembling, and more presses, 
there may have been more, in quantity, spoken and printed there than 
in some other places. In the article of sermons, too, New England is 
somewhat more abundant than South Carolina ; and for that reason, the 
chance of finding here and there an exceptionable one may be greater* 
I hope, too, there are more good ones. Opposition may have been more 
formidable in New England, as it embraced a larger portion of the whole 
population ; but it was no more unrestrained in its principle, or violent in 
manner. The? minorities dealt quite as harshly with their own state 
governments as the majorities dealt with the administration here. There 
were presses on both sides, popular meetings on both sides, ay, and pul- 
pits on both sides, also. The gentleman's purveyors have only catered 
for him among the productions of one side. I certainly shall not supply 
the deficiency by furnishing samples of the other. I leave to him, and to 
them, the whole concern. 

It is enough for me to say, that if, in any part of this, their grateful 
occupation — if in all their researches — they find any thing in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, or New England, or in the proceedings of any 
legislative or other public body, disloyal to the Union, speaking slightly 
of its value, proposing to break it up, or recommending non-intercourse 
with neighboring states, on account of difference of political opinion, then, 
sir, I give them all up to the honorable gentleman's unrestrained rebuke; 
expecting, however, that he will extend his buffetings, in like manner, to 
all similar proceedings, wherever else found. 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former parties, now no 
longer in being, by their received appellations, and has undertaken to 
instruct us, not only in the knowledge of their principles, but of their 
respective pedigrees also. He has ascended to their origin, and run out 
their genealogies. With most exemplary modesty, he speaks of the 
party to which he professes to have belonged himself, as the true, pure, 
the only honest, patriotic party, derived by regular descent, from father 
to son, from tbe time of the virtuous Romans ! Spreading before us the 
family tree of political parties, he takes especial care to show himself 
snugly perched on a popular bough ! lie is wakeful to the expediency 
of adopting such rules of descent, for political parties, as shall bring him 
in, in exclusion of others, as an heir to the inheritance of all public vir- 
tue, and all true political principles. His doxy is always orthodoxy. 
Heterodoxy is confined to his opponents. He spoke, sir, of the federalists, 
and I thought I saw some eyes begin to open and stare a little, when he 
ventured on that ground. I expected he would draw his sketches rather 
lightly, when he looked on the circle round him, and especially if he 
should cast his thoughts to the high places out of the Senate. Neverthe- 
less, he went back to Rome, ad annum urbe candita, and found the fathers 
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of the federalist in the primeval aristocrats of that renowned empire 1 
He traced the flow of federal blood down through successive ages 
and centuries, till he got into the veins of the American tories, (of whom, 
by the way, there were twenty in the Carolinas for one in Massachusetts.) 
From the tories, he followed it to the federalists; and as the federal 
party was broken up, and there was no possibility of transmitting it 
farther on this side of the Atlantic, he seems to have discovered that it 
has gone off, collaterally, though against all the canons of descent, into 
the ultras of France, and finally became extinguished, like exploded gas, 
among the adherents of Don Miguel. 

This, sir, is an abstract of the gentleman's history of federalism. I am 
not about to controvert it. It is not, at present, worth the pains of refu- 
tation, because, sir, if at this day one feels the sin of federalism lying 
heavily on his conscience, he can easily obtain remission. He may even 
have an indulgence, if he is desirous of repeating the transgression. It 
is an affair of no difficulty to get into this same right line of patriotic 
descent. A man, nowadays, is at liberty to choose his political parent- 
age. He may elect his own father. Federalist or not, he may, if he 
choose, claim to belong to the favored stock, and his claim will be allowed. 
He may carry back his pretensions just as far as the honorable gentleman 
himself; nay, he may make himself out the honorable gentleman's cousin, 
and prove satisfactorily that he is descended from the same political great- 
grandfather. All this is allowable. We all know a process, sir, by which 
the whole Essex Junto could, in one hour, be all washed white from their 
ancient federalism, and come out, every one of them, an original demo- 
crat, dyed in the wool ! Some of them have actually undergone the oper- 
ation, and they say it is quite easy. The only inconvenience it occasions, 
as they tell us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the face, a soft suffusion, 
which, however, is very transient, since nothing is said calculated to deepen 
the red on the cheek, but a prudent silence observed in regard to all 
the past. Indeed, sir, some smiles of approbation have been bestowed^ 
and some crums of comfort have fallen, not a thousand miles from the 
door of the Hartford Convention itself. And if the author of the ordi-. 
nance of 1787 possessed the othfer requisite qualifications, there is bo 
knowing, notwithstanding his federalism, to what heights of favor he might 
not yet attain. 

Mr. President, in carrying his warfare, such as it was, into New Eng- 
land, the honorable gentleman all along professes to be acting on the 
defensive. He desires to consider me as having assailed South Carolina, 
and insists that he comes forth only as her champion, and in her defence. 
Sir, I do not admit that I made any attack whatever on South Carolina. 
Nothing like it. The honorable member, in his first speech, expressed 
opinions, in regard to revenue, and some other topics, which I heard both 
with pain and surprise. I told the gentleman that I was aware that such 
sentiments were entertained out of the government, but bad not expected 
to find them advanced in it; that I knew there were persons in the south, 
who speak of our Union with indifference, or doubt, taking pains to mag- 
nify its evils, and to say nothing of its benefits ; that the honorable mem- 
ber himself, I was sure, could never be one of these ; and I regretted the 
expression of such opinions as he had avowed, because I thought their 
obvious tendency was to encourage feelings of disrespect to the Union, 
and to weaken its connection. This, sir, is the sum and substance of all 
I said on the subject. And this constitutoa ^ ajttack which, called, oa 
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the chivalry of the gentleman, in his opinion, to hany us with such a for- 
age among the party pamphlets and party proceedings of Massachusetts. 
If he means that I spoke with dissatisfaction or disrespect of the ebulli- 
tions of individuals in South Carolina, it is true. But, if he means that 
I had assailed the character of the state, her honor, or patriotism, that I 
had reflected on her history or her conduct, he had not the slightest 
ground for any such assumption. I did not even refer, I think, in my 
observations, to any collection of individuals. I said nothing of the recent 
conventions. I spoke in the most guarded and careful manner, and only 
expressed my regret for the publication of opinions which I presumed 
the honorable member disapproved as much as myself. In this, it seems, 
I was mistaken. 

I do not remember that the gentleman has disclaimed any sentiment, or 
any opinion, of a supposed anti-Union tendency, which on all or any of the 
recent occasions has been expressed. The whole drift of his speech has 
been rather to prove, that, in divers times and manners, sentiments 
equally liable to objection have been promulgated in New England. 
And one would suppose that his object, in this reference to Massachusetts, 
was to iSnd a precedent to justify proceedings in the south, were it not 
for the reproach and contumely with which he labors, all along, to load 
his precedents. 

By way of defending South Carolina from what he chooses to think an 
attack on her, he first quotes the example -of Massachusetts, and then 
denounces that example, in good set terms. This twofold purpose, not 
very consistent with itself, one would think, was exhibited more than once 
in the course of his speech. He referred, for instance, to the Hartford 
Convention. Did he do this for authority, or for a topic of reproach ? 
Apparently for both ; for he told us that he should find no fault with the 
mere fact of holdiag such a convention, and considering and discussing 
such questions as he supposes were then and there discussed ; but what 
rendered it obnoxious was the time it was holden, and the circumstances 
of the country then existing. We were in a war, he said, and the country 
needed all our aid ; the hand of government required to be strengthened, 
not weakened ; and patriotism should have postponed such proceedings to 
another day. The thing itself, then, is a precedent ; the time and manner 
of it, only, subject of censure. 

Now, sir, I go much farther, on this point, than the honorable member. 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems to, that the Hartford Conventicm as- 
sembled for any such purpose as breaking up the Union, because they 
thought unconstitutional laws had been passed, or to concert on that sub- 
ject, or to calculate the value of the Union ; supposing this to be their 
purpose, or any part of it, then I say the meeting itself was disloyal, and 
obnoxious to censure, whether held in time of peace, or time of war, or 
under whatever circumstances. The material matter is the object. Is 
dissolution the object ? If it be, external circumstances may make it a 
more or less aggravated case, but cannot affect the principle. I do not 
hold, therefore, that the Hartford Convention was pardonable, even to tl^o 
extent of the gentleman's admission, if its objects were really such as have 
been imputed to it. Sir, there never was a time, under any degree of 
excitement, in which the Hartford Convention, or any other convention, 
could maintain itself one moment in New England, if assembled for any 
such purpose as the gentleman says would have been an allowable pur- 
pose. To hold conventions to decide questions of constitutional law ! — 
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to try the binding validity of statutes, by votes in a convention ! Sir, the 
Hartford Convention, I presume, would not desire that the honorable 
gentleman should be their defender or advocate, if he puts their case upon 
such untenable and extravagant grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with these recently-pro- 
mulgated South Carolina opinions. And, certainly, he need have none ; 
for his own sentiments, as now advanced, and advanced on reflection, as 
far as I have been able to comprehend them, go the full length of all 
these opinions. I propose, sir, to say something on these, and to consider 
how far they are just and constitutional. Before doing that, however, let 
me observe, that the eulogium pronounced on the character of the state 
of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, for her revolutionary and 
other merits, meets my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowledge that 
the honorable member goes before me in regard for whatever of dis- 
tinguished talent or distinguished character South Carolina has produced. 
I claim part of the honor, I partake in the pride, of her great names. I 
claim them for countrymen, one and all. The Laurenses, the Rutledges, 
the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions — Americans all — whose 
£ame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines than their talents and 
patriotism were capable of being circumscribed within the same narrow 
limits. In their day and generation, they served and honored the country, 
and the whole country ; and their renown is of the treasures of the whole 
country. Him whose honored name the gentleman himself bears — does 
he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sympathy 
for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first opened upon the light in Mas- 
sachusetts instead of South Carolina ? Sir, does he suppose it is in his 
power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to produce envy in my 
bosom? No, sir, increased gratification and delight, rather. 

Sir, I thank God that if I am gifted with little of the spirit which is 
said to be able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, 
of that other spirit, which would drag angels down. When I shall be 
found, sir, in my place here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at 
public merit, because it happened to spring up beyond the little limits of 
my own state, or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or 
for any cause, the homage due to American talent, to elevated patriotism, 
to sincere devotion to liberty and the country ; or if I see an uncommon 
endowment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in 
any son of the south, and if, moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by 
state jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just 
character and just fame, — may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ! Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections ; let me indulge in 
refreshing remembrance of the past; let me remind you that in early 
times no states cherished greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, 
than Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God that harmony 
might again return. Shoulder to shoulder they went through the devo- 
lution ; hand in hand they stood round the administration of Washington, 
and felt his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if 
it exist, alienation, and distrust are the growth, unnatural to such soils, 
of false principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of which that 
same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts — 
she needs none. There she is — behold her, and judge for yourselves. 
There is her history — the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, 
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18 secure. There is Boston; and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill ; and there they will remain forever. The bones of her sons, fallen 
in the great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with the soil of 
every state from New England to Georgia ; and there they will lie for- 
ever. And, sir, where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the strength 
of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If discord and disunion 
shall wound it ; if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear 
it; if folly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and necessary 
restraint, shall succeed to separate it from that Union by which alone its 
existence is made sure, — it will stand, in the end, by the side of that 
cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm, with 
whatever vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gather round it ; 
and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of 
its own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far the most 
grave and important duty which I feel to be devolved on me by this 
occasion. It is to state, and to defend, what I conceive to be the true 
principles of the constitution under which we are here assembled. I 
might well have desired that so weighty a task should have fallen into 
other and abler hands. I could have wished that it should have been 
executed by those whose character and experience give weight and influ- 
ence to their opinions, such as cannot possibly belong to mine. But, sir, 
I have met the occasion, not sought it ; and I shall proceed to state my 
own sentiments, without challenging for them any particular regard, with 
studied plainness and as much precision as possible. 

-^ I understand the honorable gentleman from South Carolina to maintain 
that it is a right of the state legislatures to interfere, whenever, in their 
judgment, this government transcends its constitutional limits, and to 
arrest the operation of its laws. 

•*- 1 understand him to maintain this right as a right existing under the 
constitution, not as a right to overthrow it, on the ground of extreme 
necessity, such as would justify violent revolution. 

~I understand him to, maintain an authority, on the part of the states, 
thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting the exercise of power by 
the general government, of checking it, and of compelling it to conform 
to their opinion of the extent of its power. 

"*" I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of judging of the 
constitutional extent of its own authority is not lodged exclusively in the 
general government or any branch of it ; but that, on the contrary, the 
states may lawfully decide for themselves, and each state for itself, 
whether, in a given case, the act of the general government transcends 
its power. 

I understand him to insist that, if the exigency of the case, in the opin- 
ion of any state government, require it, such state government may, by its 
own sovereign authority, annul an act of the general government which 
it deems plainly and palpably unconstitutional. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be the South Caro- 
lina doctrine. I propose to consider it, and to compare it with the consti- 
tution. Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, that I call this the 
South Carolina doctrine, only because the gentleman himself has so 
denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that South Carolina, as a 
state, has ever advanced these sentiments. I hope she has not, and 
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never may. That a great majority of her people are opposed to the 
tariff laws is doubtless true. That a majority, somewhat less than that 
just mentioned, conscientiously believe these laws unconstitutional, may 
probably also be true. But that any majority holds to the right of direct 
state interference, at state discretion, the right of nullifying acts of Con- 
gress by acts of state legislation, is more than I know, and what I shall 
be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable gentleman, who do 
maintain these opinions, is quite certain. I recollect the recent expres- 
sion of a sentiment which circumstances attending its utterance and pub- 
lication justify us in supposing was not unpremeditated — " The sovereign- 
ty of the state : never to be controlled, construed, or decided on, but by 
her own feelings of honorable justice." 

[Mr. Hatne here rose, and said, that, for the purpose of being clearly 
understood, he would state that his proposition was in the words of the 
Virginia resolution, as follows : — 

" That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it 
views the powers of the federal government, as resulting from the com- 
pact, to which the states are parties, as limited by the plain sense and 
intention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no further valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact ; and 
that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, the states who are parties there- 
to have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respective limits, 
the authorities, rights, and liberties pertaining to them."] 

Mr. Webster resumed : — 

I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the resolution 
which the gentleman read, and has now repeated, and that he relies on it 
as his authority. I know the source, too, from which it is understood to 
have proceeded. I need not say, that I have much respect for the con- 
stitutional opinions of Mr. Madison : they would weigh greatly Avith me, 
always. But, before the authority of his opinion be vouched for the 
gentleman's proposition, it will be proper to consider what is the fair 
interpretation of that resolution, to which Mr. Madison is understood to 
have given his sanction. As the gentleman construes it, it is an author- 
ity for him. Possibly he may not have adopted the right construction. ^ 
That resolution declares, that in the case of the dangerous exercise of 
powers not granted by the general government^ the states may inter- 
pose to arrest the progress of the evil. But how interpose ? and what does t* 
this declaration purport ? Does it mean no more than that there may be 
extreme cases in which the people, in any mode of assembling, may resist 
usurpation, and relieve themselves from a tyrannical government ? No 
one will deny this. Such resistance is not only acknowledged to be just 
in America, but in England also. Blackstone admits as much, in the 
theory and practice, too, of the English constitution. We, sir, who oppose 
the Carolina doctrine, do not deny that the people may, if they choose, 
throw off any government, when it becomes oppressive and intolerable, 
and erect a better in its stead. We all know that civil institutions are 
established for the public benefit, and that, when they cease to answer the 
ends of their existence, they may be changed. 

But I do not understand the doctrine now contended for to be that 
which, for the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of revolutioo." *" 
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I understand the gentleman to maintain, that without revolution, without 
civil commotion, without rebellion, a remedy for supposed abuse and 
transgression of the powers of the general government lies in a direct 
appeal to the interference of the state governments. [Mr. Hatne her« 
rose : He did not contend, he said, for the mere right of revolution, but 
for the right of constitutional resistance. What he maintained was, that, 
in case of a plain, palpable violation of the constitution by the general 
government, a state may interpose ; and that this interposition is con- 
stitutional.] Mr. Webster resumed : — 

So, sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that I did 
not misunderstand him. What he contends for is, that it is constitutional 
to interrupt the administration of the constitution itself, in the hands of 
V those who are chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct interfer- 
ence, in form of law, of the states, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. 
The inherent right in the people to reform their government I do not 
deny ; and they have another right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional 
laws, without overturning the government. It is no doctrine of mine, that 
unconstitutional laws bind the people. The great question is, Who$e pre- 

A- rogative is it to decide 07i the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the 
laws f On that the main debate hinges. The proposition that, in case of 
a supposed violation of the constitution by Congress, the states have a 
constitutional right to interfere, and annul the law of Congress, is the 
proposition of the gentleman ; I do not admit it. If the gentleman had 
intended no more than to assert the right of revolution for justifiable cause, 
he would have said only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that 
jihere can be a middle course between submission to the laws, when regu- 
larly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance, 
which is revolution or rebellion, on the other. I say the right of a state 
to annul a law of Congress cannot be maintained but on the ground of 
the unalienable right of man to resist oppression ; that is to say, upon the 
ground of revolution. I admit that there is an ultimate violent remedy, 
above the constitution, and in defiance of the constitution, which may be 
resorted to, when a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit that, 

^ under the constitution, and in conformity with it, there is any mode in 
which a state government,- as a member of the Union, can interfere and 
stop the progress of the general government, by force of her own laws, 
under any circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this government, and the 
source of its power. Whose agent is it ? Is it the creature of the state 

. legislatures, or the creature of the people ? If the government of the 
United States be the agent of the state governments, then they may 
control it, provided they can agree in the manner of controlling it ; if it is 
the agent of the people, then the people alone can control it, restrain it, 
modify or reform it. It is observable enough, that the doctrine for which 
the honorable gentleman contends leads him to the necessity of main- 
taining, not only that this general government is the creature of the 

^ states, but that it is the creature of each of the states severally ; so that 
each may assert the power, for itself, of determining whether it acts 
within the limits of its authority. It is the servant of four and twenty 
masters, of different wills and different purposes ; and yet bound to obey 

y all. This absurdity (for it seems no less) arises from a misconception 
as to the origin of this government, and its true character. It is, sir, the 
people's constitution, the people's government; made for the people; 
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ma4e by the people ; and answerable to tbe people. The people of tbe 
United States have declared that this constitution shall be the supreme 
law. We must either admit the proposition, or dispute their authority. 
The states are unquestionably sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not ^ 
affected by this supreme law. The state legislatures, as political bodies, 
however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. So far as the 
people have given power to the general government, so far the grant is 
unquestionably good, and the government holds of the people, and not of 
the state governments. We are all agents of the same supreme power, 
the people. The general government and the state governments derive 
their authority from the same source. Neither can, in relation to the 
Other, be called primary ; though one is definite and restricted, and the 
other general and residuary. 

The national government possesses those powers which it can be ^ 
shown the people have conferred on it, and no more. All the rest be- 
longs to the state governments, or to the people themselves. So far as 
the people have restrained state sovereignty by the expression of their 
will, in the constitution of the United States, so far, it must be admitted, 
state sovereignty is effectually controlled. I do not contend that it is, or 
ought to be, controlled further. The sentiment to which I have referred 
propounds that state sovereignty is only to be controlled by its own " feel- j^ 
ing of justice ; " that is to say, it is not to be controlled at all ; for one who 
is to follow his feelings, is under no legal control. Now, however men 
may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of the United States 
have chosen to impose control on state sovereignties. The constitution 
has ordered the matter differently from what this opinion announces. To ^ 
make war, for instance, is an exercise of sovereignty ; but the constitu- 
tion declares that no state shall make war. To coin money is another 
exercise of sovereign power ; but no state is at liberty to coin money. 
Again : the constitution says, that no sovereign state shall be so sovereign 
as to make a treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a con- 
trol on the state sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other states, 
which does not arise " from her own feelings, of honorable justice." Such 
an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which have already been 
alluded to, and to which I refer again for the purpose of ascertaining 
more fully what is the length and breadth of that doctrine, denominated 
the Carolina doctrine, which the honorable member has now stood up on 
this fioor to maintain. 

In one of them I find it resolved that **the tariff of 1828, and every .v 
other tariff designed to promote one branch of industry at the expense 
of others, is contrary to the meaning and intention of the federal com- 
pact ; and as such, a dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of 
power, by a determined majority, wielding the general government beyond 
the limits of its delegated powers, as calls upon the states which compose 
the suffering minority, in their sovereign capacity, to exercise the powers 
which, as sovereigns, necessarily devolve upon them, when their compact 
is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the^ tariff of 1828, and every 
other tariff, designed to promote one branch of industry at the expense of 
another, to be such a dangerous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of 
power, as calls upon the states, in Uieir sovereign capacity, to interfere by 
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their own power. This denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to 
^observe, includes our old tariff of 1816, as well as all others ; because that 
was established to promote the interest of the manufactures of cotton, to 
the manifest and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. Observe, 
again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed, and charged upon the 
tariff, which are necessary to bring the case within the gentleman's prop- 
osition. The tariff is a usurpation ; it is a dangerous usurpation ; it is a 
palpable usurpation ; it is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a usurpa- 
tion as calls upon the states to exercise their right of interference. Here 
is a case, then, within the gentleman's principles, and all his qualifications 
of his principles. It is a case for action. The constitution is plainly, dan- 
gerously, palpably, and deliberately violated ; and the states must inter- 
pose their own authority to arrest the law. Let us suppose the state of 
South Carolina to express this same opinion, by the voice of her legisla- 
ture. That would be very imposing ; but what then ? Is the voice of one 
state conclusive ? It so happens that, at the very moment when South 
^Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are unconstitutional, Pennsylvania 
*^nd Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be 
both highly proper and strictly constitutional. And now, sir, how does 
the honorable member propose to deal with this case ? How does he get 
out of this difficulty, upon any principle of his ? His construction gets us 
into it ; how does he propose to get us out ? 

In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, dehberate usurpation ; Carolina, 
therefore, may nvJUify it, and refuse to pay the duties. In Pennsylvania, 
it is both clearly constitutional and highly expedient ; and there the duties 
are to be paid. And yet we live under a government of uniform laws, 
and under a constitution, too, which contains an express provision, as it 
happens, that all duties shall be equal in all the states ! Does not this 
approach absurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle such questions, independent of either of 

f the states, is not the whole Union a rope of sand ? Are we not thrown 
back again precisely upon the old confederation ? 

. It is too plain to be argued.. Four and twenty interpreters of constitu- 
tional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and none with authority to 
bind any body else, and this- constitutional law the only bond of their union I 
I What is such a state of things but a mere connection during pleasure, 
or, to use the phraseology of the times, during feeling'^ And that feeling, 
too, not the feeling of the people who established the constitution, but the 
feeling of the state governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having premised that the 
crisis requires " all the concentrated energy of passion," an attitude of 
open resistance to the laws of the Union is advised. Open resistance to 
Itlie laws, then, is the constitutional remedy, the conservative power of the 
state, which the South Carolina doctrines teach for the redress of political 
evils, real or imaginary. And its authors further say that, appealing with 
confidence to the constitution itself to justify their opinions, they can- 
not consent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In one sense, 
indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of open resistance in favor of 
liberty. But what sort of liberty ? The liberty of establishing their own 
opinions, in defiance of the opinions of all others ; the liberty of judging and 
of dficiding exclusively themselves, in a matter in which others have as 

^ much right to judge and decide as they ; the liberty of placing their 
opinions above the judgment of (Al others, above the laws, and above 
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the constitution. This is their liberty, and this is the fair result of the 
proposition contended for by the honorable gentleman. ^ Or it may be more 
properly said, it is identical with it, rather than a result from it. In the 
same publication we find the following : " Previously to our revolution, 
when the arm of oppression was stretched over New England, where did 
our northern brethren meet with a braver sympathy than that which 
sprung from the bosom of Carolinians ? We had no extortion, no oppres' 
sion, no collision with the king's ministers, no navigation interests spring^ 
ing up, in envious rivalry of England" 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no collision with 
the king's ministers in 1775 ! no extortion ! no oppression ! But, sir, it 
is also most significant language. Does any man doubt the purpose for 
which it was penned ? Can any one fail to see that it was designed to 
raise in the reader's mind the question, whether, at this time, — that is to 
say, in 1828, — South Carolina has any collision with the king's ministers, 
any oppression, or extortion, to fear from England ? whether, in short,! 
England is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina as New England, 
with her navigation interests springing up in envious rivalry of England ? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South Carolina, in 1828, 
should thus labor to prove, that, in 1775, there was no hostility, no ciiuse 
of war, between South Carolina and England ? that she had no occa- 
sion, in reference to her own interest, or from a regard to her own wel 
fare, to take up arms in the revolutionary contest? Can any one accoun^L 
for the expression of such strange sentiments, and their circulation! 
through the state, otherwise than by supposing the object to be, what I 
have already intimated, to raise the question, if they had no " collision " 
(mark the expression) with the ministers of King George the Third, in 
1775, Avhat collision have they, in 1828, with the ministers of King George 
the Fourth ? What is there now, in the existing state of things, to sep- 
arate Carolina from Old, more, or rather less, than from New England ? 

Kesolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the legislature of South 
Carolina. I need not refer to them ; they go no further than the honor- 
able gentleman himself has gone — and I hope not so fai*. I content 
myself, therefore, with debating the matter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, has New England, or any state in New 
England, or any respectable body of persons in New England, or any 
public man of standing in New England, put forth such a doctrine as 
this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case — he can find none — to support 
his own opinions by New England authority. New England has studied 
the constitution in other schools, and under other teachers. She looks , 
upon it with other regards, and deems more highly and reverently, both 
of its just authority and its utility and excellence. The history of her 
legislative proceedings may be traced — the ephemeral effusions of tem- 
porary bodies, called together by the excitement of the occasion, may be 
hunted up — they have been hunted up. The opinions and votes of her 
public men, in and out of Congress, may be explored — it will all be in 
vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neither countenance 
nor support. She r^ects it now ; she always did reject it ; and till she 
loses her senses, she always will reject it. The honorable member has 
referred to expressions on the subject of the embargo law, made in this 
place by an honorable and venerable gentleman (Mr. Hillhouse) 

10 
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now favoring us with his presence. He quotes that distinguished senator 
as saying, that in his judgment the embargo law was unconstitutional, 
and that, therefore, in his opinion, the people were not bound to obey it 
That, sir, is perfectly constitutional language. An unconstitutional 
law is not binding ; but then it does not rest with a resolution or a law of 
a state legislature to decide whether an act of Congress be or he not eon' 
stitutioncd. An unconstitutional act of Congress would not bind the 
people of this District, although they have no legislature to interfere in 
their behalf; and, on the other hand, a constitutional law of Congress does 
bind the citizens of every state, although all their legislatures should 
undertake to annul it, by act or resolution. The venerable Connecticut 
senator is a constitutional lawyer, of sound principles and enlarged knowl- 
edge ; a statesman practised and experienced, bred in the company of 
Washington, and holding just views upon the nature of our governments. 
He believed the embargo unconstitutional, and so did others ; but what 
then ? Who did he suppose was to decide that question ? The state 
legislatures ? Certainly not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. 
Let us follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the embargo laws ; 
let us trace it, till we discern the principle which controlled and governed 
New England throughout the whole course of that opposition. We shaD 
then see what similarity there is between the New England school of con- 
stitutional opinions and this modem Carolina school. The gentleman, I 
think, read a petition from some single individual, addressed to the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, asserting the Carolina doctrine — that is, the 
right of state interference to arrest the laws of the Union. The fate of 
that petition shows the sentiment of the legislature. It met no favor. 
The opinions of Massachusetts were otherwise. They had been ex- 
pressed in 1798, in answer to the resolutions of Virginia, and she did not 
depart from them, nor bend them to the times. Misgoverned, wronged, 
oppressed, as she felt herself to be, she still held fast her integrity to the 
Union. The gentleman may find in her proceedings much evidence of 
dissatisfaction with the measures of government, and great and deep dis- 
like to the embargo ; all this makes the case so much the stronger for 
her ; for, notwithstanding all this dissatisfaction and dislike, she claimed 
no right still to sever asunder the bonds of the Union. There was heat, 
and there was anger in her political feeling. Be it so. Her heat or her 
anger did not, nevertheless, betray her into infidelity to the government. 
The gentleman labors to prove that she disliked the embargo as much as 
South Carolina dislikes the tarifi*, and expressed her dislike as strongly. 
Be it so ; but did she propose the Carolina remedy f Did she threaten to 
interfere, by state authority, to annul the laws of the Union ? That is the 
question for the gentleman's consideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New England con- 
T^-scientiously believed the embargo law of 1807 unconstitutional — as con- 
scientiously, certainly, as the people of South Carolina hold that opinion 
of the tariff. They reasoned thus q Congress has power to regulate com- 
-f merce ; but here is a law, they said, stopping all commerce, and stopping 
it indefinitely. The law is perpetual ; that is, it is not limited in point ot* 
time, and must of course continue till it shall be repealed by some other 
law. It is as perpetual, therefore, as the law against treason or murder. 
Now, is this regulating commerce, or destroying it ? Is it guiding, con- 
trolling, giving the rule to commerce, as a subsisting thing, or is it putting 
an end to it altogeUier ? | Nothing is more certain than that a majority in 
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New England deemed this law a violation of the constitution. The very 
case required by the gentleman to justify state interference had then 
arisen. Massachusetts believed this law to be '' a deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerouB exercise of a power not granted by the constitution" Deliber- 
ate it was, for it was long continued; palpable she thought it, as no 
words in the constitution gave the power, and only a construction, in her 
opinion most violent, raised it ; dangerous it was, since it threatened utter 
ruin to her most important interests. Here, then, was a Carolina case. 
How did Massachusetts deal with it ? It was, as she thought, a plain, 
manifest, palpable violation of the constitution ; and it brought ruin to her 
doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds of thousands of individuals, 
were beggared by it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt, 
also, that as a measure of national policy, it was perfectly futile ; that the 
country was no way benefited by that which caused so much individual 
distress ; that it was efficient only for the production of evil, and all that 
evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, under such circumstances, 
how did Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she remonstrated, she 
memorialized, she addressed herself to the general government, not 
exactly " with the concentrated energy of passion," but with her strong 
sense, and the energy of sober conviction. But she did not interpose the 
arm of her power to arrest the law, and break the embargo. Far from 
it. Her principles bound her to two things ; and she followed her prin- 
dples, lead where they might. First, to submit to every constitutional 
law of Congress ; and secondly, if the constitutional validity of the law 
be doubted, to refer that question to the decision of the proper tribunals. 
The first principle is vain and ineffectual without the second. A major- ^i^ 
ity of us in New England believed the embargo law unconstitutional ; ' 
but the great question was, and always will be, in such cases. Who is 
to decide this ? Who is to judge between the people and the govern- 
ment? And, sir, it is quite plain, that the constitution of the United 
States confers on the government itself, to be exercised by its appro- 
priate department, this power of deciding, ultimately and conclusive- 
ly, upon the just extent of its own authority. If this had not been 
done, we should not have advanced a single step beyond the old con- 
federation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconstitutional, the 
people of New England were yet equally clear in the opinion — it was a ^ 
matter they did not doubt upon — that the question, after all, must be de- 
cided by the judicial tribunals of the United States. Before those tribu- 
nals, therefore, they brought the question. Under the provisions of the 
law, they had given bonds, to millions in amount, and which were alleged 
to be forfeited. They suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the 
question. In the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they went to law. 
The case came to hearing and solemn argument ; and he who espoused 
their cause and stood up for them against the validity of the act, was 
none other than that great man, of whom the gentleman has made honor- 
able mention, Samuel Dexter. He was then, sir, in the fulness of his 
knowledge and the maturity of his strength. He had retired from long 
and distinguished public service here, to the renewed pursuit of pro- 
fessional duties ; carrying with him all that enlargement and expansion, 
all the new strength and force, which an acquaintance with the more 
general subjects discussed in the national councils is capable of adding to 
professional attainment, in a mind of true greatness and comprehension. 
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He was a lawyer, and he was also a statesman. He had studied the con- 
stitution, when he filled public station, that he might defend it ; he had 
examined its principles, that he might maintain them. More than all 
men, or at least as much as any man, he was attached to the general 
government, and to the union of the states. His feelings and opinions 
all ran in that direction. A question of constitutional law, too, was, of 
all subjects, that one which was best suited to his talents and learning. 
Aloof from technicality, and unfettered by artificial rule, such a question 
gave opportunity for that deep and clear analysis, that mighty grasp of 
principle, which so much distinguished his higher efforts. His very 
statement was argument ; his inference seemed demonstration. The 
earnestness of his own conviction wrought conviction in others. One 
was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it was gratifying, 
delightful, to think, and feel, and believe, in unison with an intellect of 
such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, argued the New Eng- 
land cause. He put into his effort his whole heart, as well as all the 
powers of his understanding ; for he had avowed, in the most public 
manner, his entire concurrence with his neighbors, on the point in dis- 
pute. He argued the cause ; it was lost, and New England submitted. 
The established tribunals pronounced the law constitutional, and New 
England acquiesced. Now, sir, is not this the exact opposite of the 
doctrine of the gentleman from South Carolina? According to him, 
instead of referring to the judicial tribunals, we should have broken up 
the embargo, by laws of our own ; we should have repealed it, qvtoai 
New England ; for we had a strong, palpable, and oppressive case. Sir, 
we believed the embargo unconstitutional ; but still, that was matter of 
opinion, and who was to decide it ? We thought it a clear case ; but, 

•^nevertheless, we did not take the laws into our hands, because we did not 
wish to bri?ig about a revolution, nor to break up the Union ; for I main- 
tain, that, between submission to the decision of the constituted tribu- 
nals, and revolution, or disunion, there is no middle ground — there is no 
ambiguous condition, half allegiance and half rebellion. There is no 
treason, madcosy. And, sir, how futile, how very futile it is, to admit the 
right of state interference, and then to attempt to save it from the char- 
acter of unlawful resistance, by adding terms of qualification to the 
causes and occasions, leaving all the qualifications, like the case itself, io 
the discretion of the state governments. It must be a clear case, it is 
said ; a deliberate case ; a palpable case ; a dangerous case. But, then, 
the state is still left at liberty to decide for herself what is clear, what is 
deliberate, what is palpable, what is dangerous. 

Do adjectives and epithets avail any thing ? Sir, the human mind is 
so constituted, that the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very 
clear, and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse them, and 
both sides usually grow clearer, as the controversy advances. South 
Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the tariff — she sees oppression there, 
also, and she sees danger. Pennsylvania, with -a vision not less sharp, 
. looks at the same tainff, and sees no such thing in it — she sees it all con- 

'*^stitutional, all useful, all safe. The faith of South Carolina is strength- 
ened by opposition, and she now not only sees, but resolves, that the tariff 
is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous : but Pennsylva- 
nia, not to be behind her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen her 
own faith by a confident asseveration, resolves also, and gives to every 
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vrarm afiirmative of South Caralina, a plain, downright Pennsylvania 
negative. South Carolina, to show the strength and unity of her opin- 
ions, brings her assembly to a unanimity, within seven votes ; Pennsyl- 
vania, not to be outdone in this respect more than others, reduces her 
dissentient fraction to five votes. Now, sir, again I ask the gentleman, 
"what is to be done? Are these states both right? Is he bound to 
consider them both right ? If not, which is in the wrong ? or, rather, 
"which has the best right to decide ? 

And if he, and if I, are not to know what the constitution means, and 
what it is, till those two state legislatures, and the twenty-two others, shall 
agree in its cx)nstruction, what have we sworn to, when we have sworn to 
maintain it ? I was forcibly struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentle- 
man went on with his speech. He quoted Mr. Madison's resolutions to % 
prove that a state may interfere, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and » 
dangerous exercise of a power not granted. The honorable member 
supposes the tariff law to be such an exercise of power, and that, conse- 
quently, a case has arisen in which the state may, if it see fit, interfere 
by its own law. Now, it so happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madison ^' 
himself deems this same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead of a 
clear and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no violation at all. So 
that, while they use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject it 
in the very case before them. All this, sir, shows the inherent futility — 
I had almost used a stronger word — of conceding this power of inter- 
ference to the states, and then attempting to secure it from abuse by 
imposing qualifications of which the states themselves are to judge. One 
of two things is true : either the laws of the Union are beyond the control 
of the states, or else we have no constitution of general government, and 
are thrust back again to the days of the confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had been received 
and acted upon in New England, in the times of the embargo and non- 
intercouree, we should probably not now have been here. The govern- 
ment would very likely have gone to pieces and crumbled into dust. No 
stronger case can ever arise than existed under those laws ; no states can 
ever entertain a clearer conviction than the New England States then 
entertained ; and if they had been under the influence of that heresy of 
opinion, as I must call it, which the honorable member espouses, this 
Union would, in all probability, have been scattered to the four winds. I 
ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply his principles to that case ; I ask 
him to come forth and declare whether, in his opinion, the New England 
States would have been justified in interfering to break up the embargo 
system, under the conscientious opinions which they held upon it. Had 
they a right to annul that law ? Does he admit, or deny ? If that which 
is thought palpably unconstitutional in South Carolina justifies that state 
in arresting the progress of the law, tell me whether that which was 
thought palpably unconstitutional also in Massachusetts would have justi- 
fied her in doing the same thing. Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. It 
has not a foot of ground in the constitution to stand on. No public man 
of reputation ever advanced it in Massachusetts, in the warmest times, 
or could maintain himself upon it there at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia resolutions of 
1798. I cannot undertake to say how these resolutions were understood 
by those who passed them. Their language is not a little indefinite. In 
the case of the exercise, by Congress, of a dangerous power, not granted 
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^to them, the resolutions assert the right, on the part of the state, to inter* 
lere, and arrest the progress of the eviL This is susceptible of more than 
one interpretation. It may mean no more than that the states may inter- 
fere by complaint and remonstrance, or by proposing to the people an 
alteration of the federal constitution. This would all be quite unobjection- 
able ; or it may be that no more is meant than to assert the general right 
of revolution, as against all governments, in cases of intolerable oppres- 
sion. This no one doubts ; and this, in my opinion, is all that he who 
framed these resolutions could have meant by it ; for I shall not readily 
believe that he was ever of opinion that a state, under the constitution, 
and in conformity with it, could, upon the ground of her own opinion of 
its unconstitutionality, however clear and palpable she might think the- 
case, annul a law of Congress, so far as it should operate on herself, by 
her own legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir. Whence is this supposed right of the states 

•Werived ? Where do they get the power to interfere with the laws of the 

Union ? Sir, the opinion which the honorable gentleman maintains is a 

notion founded in a total misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin 

TX)f this government, and of the foundation on which it stands. I hold it 

4-to be a popular government, erected by the people, those who administer 
it responsible to the people, and itself capable of being amended and 
modified, just as the people may choose it should be. It is as popular, 
just as truly emanating from the people, as the state governments. It is 
created for one purpose ; the state governments for another. It has its 
own powers ; they have theirs. There is no more authority with them 
4 to arrest the operation of a law of Congress, than with Congress to arrest 
the operation of their laws. We are here to administer a constitution 
emanating immediately from the people, and trusted by them to our 
administration. It is not the creature of the state governments. It is 
of no moment to the argument that certain acts of the state legislatures 
are necessary to iill our seats in this body. That is not one of their 
original state powers, a part of the sovereignty of the state. It is a duty 
which the people, by the constitution itself, have imposed on the state 
legislatures, and which they might have left to be performed elsewhere, 
if they had seen fit. So they have left the choice of president with 
electors ; but all this does not afiect the proposition that this whole gov- 
ernment — president. Senate, and House of Representatives — is a pop- 
ular government. It leaves it still all its popular character. Th( 
governor of a state (in some of the states) is chosen not directly by th< 
people, but by those who are chosen by the people for the purpose of"" 
performing, among other duties, that of electing a governor. Is the^ 
government of the state on that account not a popular government r^ 
This government, sir, is the independent offspring of the popular will.^ 
,^ It is not the creature of state legislatures ; nay, more, if the whole trutl 
must be told, the people brought it into existence, established it, and have 
.hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, amongst others, of imposing* 
certain salutary restraints on state sovereignties. The states cannot now^ 

\ make war ; they cannot contract alliances ; they cannot make, each for 
itself, separate regulations of commerce ; they cannot lay imposts ; they 
cannot coin money. If this constitution, sir, be the creature of state 
legislatures, it must be admitted that it has obtained a strange control 
over the volitions of its creators. 

The people then, sir, erected this government They gave it a consti- 
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tatioD, and in that constitution they have enumerated the powers which 
they bestow on it. They have made it a limited government. They have 
defined its authority. They have restrained it to the exercise of such 
powers as are granted ; and all others, they declare, are reserved to the 
states or the people. But, sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, 
they would have accomplished but half their work. No definition can be 
so clear as to avoid possibility of doubt ; no limitation so precise as to 
exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this grant of the 
people ? Who shall interpret their will, where it may be supposed they 
have left it doubtful ? With whom do they leave this ultimate right of 
deciding on the powers of the government ? Sir, they have settled all 
this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the government itself, 
in its appropriate branches. Sir, the very chief end, the main design for 
which the whole constitution was framed and adopted, was to establish 
a government that should not be obliged to act through state agency, 
or depend on state opinion and discretion. The people had had quite 
enough of that kind of government under the confederacy. Under that 
system, the legal action — the application of law to individuals — belonged 
exclusively to the states. Congress could only recommend — their acts 
were not of binding force till the states had adopted and sanctioned them. 
Are we in that condition still ? Are we yet at the mercy of state discre- 
tion and state xjonstruction ? Sir, if we are, then vain will be our attempt 
to maintain the constitution under which we sit. 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the constitution itself, a 
proper, suitable mode and tribunal for settling questions of constitutional 
law. There are, in the constitution, grants of powers to Congress, and 
restrictions on those powers. There are also prohibitions on the states. 
Some authority must therefore necessarily exist, having the ultimate juris- 
diction to fix and ascertain the interp(retation of these grants, restrictions, 
and prohibitions. The constitution has itself pointed out, ordained, and 
established that authority. How has it accomplished this great and essen- 
tial end? By declaring, sir, that "Me constitution and the laws of the 
United States, made in pursuance thereof, shall he the supreme law of the 
land, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the * contrary 
notwithstandinyJ* 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this, the supremacy of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States is declared. The people so will 
it No state law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the constitu- 
tion or any law of the United States. But who shall decide this question * 
of interference ? To whom lies the last appeal ? This, sir, the constitu- 
tion itself decides also, by declaring " that the judicial power shall extend **f— 
to aU cases arising under the constitution and laws of the United States/' 
These two provisions, sir, cover the whole ground. They are, in truth, 
the keystone of the arch. With these it is a constitution ; without them 
it is a confederacy. In pursuance of these clear and express provisions, 
Congress established, at its very first session, in the judicial act, a mode 
for carrying them into full effect, and for bringing all questions of consti- 
tutional power to the final decision of the Supreme Court. It then, sir, 
became a government. It then had the means of self-protection ; and but 
for this, it would, in all probability, have been now among things which 
are passed. Having constituted the government, and declared its powers, 
the people have further said, that since somebody must decide on the 
extent of these powers, the government shall itself decide — subject 
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always, like other popular governments, to its responsibility to the people. 
And now, sir, I repeat, how is it that a state legislature acquires any 
right to interfere ? Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the peo- 
ple, " We, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, will under- 
take to decide, that your other agents and servants, appointed by you for 
another purpose, have transcended the authority you gave them " ? The 
reply would be, I think, not impertinent, " Who made you a judge over 
another's servants ? To their own masters they stand or fall." 

Sir, I deny this power of state legislatures alogether. It cannot 
stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that, in an extreme 
case, a state government might protect the people from intolerable oppres- 

TTsion. Sir, in such a case the people might protect themselves, without 
the aid of the state governments. Such a case waiTants revolution. It 
must make, when it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act of a state 
legislature cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any more lawful. 
In maintaining these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the rights of 
the people. I state what they have declared, and insist on their right to 
declare it. They have chosen to repose this power in the general gov- 
ernment, and I think it my duty to support it, like other constitutional 
powers. 

For myself, sir, I doubt the jurisdiction of South Carolina, or any 
other state, to prescribe my constitutional duty, or to settle, between me 
and the people, the validity of laws of Congress for which I have voted. 
I decline her umpirage. I have not sworn to support the constitution 
according to her construction of its clauses. I have not stipulated, by 
my oath of office or otherwise, to come under any responsibility, except 
to the people and those whom they have appointed to pass upon the ques- 
tion, whether the laws, supported by my votes, conform to the constitution 
of the country. And, sir, if we look to the general nature of the case, 
could any thing have been more preposterous than to have made a gov- 

kcrnment for the whole Union, and yet left its powers subject, not to one 
interpretation, but to thirteen or twenty-four interpretations ? Instead of 
one tribunal, established by all, responsible to all, with power to decide 
for all, shall constitutional questions be left to four and twenty popular 
bodies, each at liberty to decide for itself, and -none bound to respect the 
decisions of others ; and each at liberty, too, to give a new construction, 
on every new election of its own members ? Would any thing, with 
such a principle in it, or rather with such a destitution of all principle, 
be fit to be called a government ? No, sir. It should not be denominated 
a constitution. It should be called, rather, a collection of topics for ever- 
lasting controversy ; heads of debate for a disputatious people. It would 
not be a government. It would not be adequate to any practical good, nor 
fit for any country to live under. To avoid all possibility of being misunder- 
stood, allow me to repeat again, in the fullest manner, that I claim no powers 
for the government by forced or unfair construction. I admit that it is a 
government of strictly limited powers ; of enumerated, specified, and par- 
ticularized powers ; and that whatsoever is not gi'anted is withheld. But, 
notwithstanding all this, and however the grant of powers may be ex- 
pressed, its limits and extent may yet, in some cases, admit of doubt ; and 
the general government would be good for nothing, it would be incapable 
of long existence, if some mode had not been provided in which those 
doubts, as they should arise, might be peaceably, but authoritatively, solved. 
And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gentleman's doc- 
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trine a little into its practical application. Let us look at his probable 
modus operandi. K a thing can be done, an ingenious man can tell how '^ 
it is to be done. Now, I wish to be informed how this state interference 
is to be put in practice. We will take the existing case of the tariff 
law. South Carolina is said to have made up her opinion upon it. If 
we do not repeal it, (as we probably shall not,) she will then apply to 
the case the remedy of her doctrine. She will, we must suppose, pass 
a law of her legislature, declaring the several acts of Congress, usually 
called the tariff laws, null and void, so far as they respect South Caro- , 
lina, or the citizens thereof. So far, all is a paper transaction, and easy 
enough. But the collector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed 
by these tariff laws — he, therefore, must be stopped. The collector 
will seize the goods if the tariff duties are not paid. The state authori- 
ties will undertake their reseue : the marshal, with his posse, will come 
to the collector's aid ; and here the contest begins. The militia of the 
state will be called out to sustain the nullifying act. They will march, *« 
sir, under a very gallant leader ; for I believe the honorable member 
himself commands the militia of that part of the state. He will raise 
the NULLIFYING ACT ou his Standard, and spread it out as his banner. 
It will have a preamble, bearing that the tariff laws are palpable, delib- 
erate, and dangerous violations of the constitution. He will proceed, 
with his banner flying, to the custom house in Charleston, — 

" all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds/^ 

Arrived at the custom house, he will tell the collector that he must collect 
no more duties under any of the tariff laws. This he will be somewhaA 
puzzled to say, by the way, with a grave countenance, considering what 
hand South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. But, sir, the collector 
would, probably, not desist at his bidding. Here would ensue a pause ; 
for they say, that a certain stillness precedes the tempest. Before this 
military array should fall on the custom house, collector, clerks, and all, 
it is very probable some of those composing it would request of their 
gallant commander-in-chief to be informed a little upon the point of law ; 
for they have doubtless a just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, as well 
as for his bravery as a soldier. They know he has read Blackstone and the 
constitution, as well as Turenne and Yauban. They would ask him, there- 
fore, something concerning their rights in this matter. They would in- 
quire whether it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the United 
States. What would be the nature of their offence, they would wish to 
learn, if they, by miUtary force and array, resisted the execution in Car- 
olina of a law of the United States, and it should turn out, after all, that 
the law was constittUional. He would answer, of course, treason. No 
lawyer could give any other answer. John Fries, he would tell them, had 
learned that some years ago. How, then, they would ask, do you propose 
to defend us ? We are not afraid of bullets, but treason has a way of 
taking people off that we do not much relish. How do you propose to 
defend us ? '' Look at my floating banner," he would reply ; *' see there 
the ntdlifying law I " Is it your opinion, gallant commander, they would 
then say, that if we should be indicted for treason, that same floating 
banner of yours would make a good plea in bar ? '< South Carolina is 
a sovereign state," he would reply. That is true ; but would the judge 
admit our plea ? " These tariff laws/' he woald repeati ^ are unooDsti*^ 

11 
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■tutional, palpably, deliberately, dangerously." That all may be so ; but 
if the tribunals should not happen to be of that opinion, shall we swing 
■for it? We are ready to die for our country, but it is rather an awkwwd 
business, this dying without touching the ground. After all, this is a sort 
of hemp'tauL, worse than any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be in a dilemma like 
that of another great general. He would have a knot before him which 
he could not untie. He must cut it with his sword. He must say to 
his followers, Defend yourselves with your bayonets ; and this is war — 
civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and force, is the unavoidable 
result of that remedy for the revision of unconstitutional laws which the 
gentleman contends for. It must happen in the very first case to which 
it is applied* Is not this the plain result? To resist, by force, the 
execution of a law, generally, is treason. Can the courts of the United 
States take notice of the indulgence of a state to commit treason ? The 
common saying, that a state cannot commit treason herself, is nothing to 
the purpose. Can it authorize others to do it? If John Fries had 
produced an act of Pennsylvania, annulling the law of Congress, would it 
liave helped his case? Talk about it as we will, these doctrines go the 
length of revolution. They are incwnpatible with any peaceable admin- 
istration of the government. They lead directly to disunion and civii 
commotion ; and therefore it is, that at the commencement, when they are 
first found to be maintained by respectable men, and in a tangible form, 
that I enter my public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues, that if this government be the sole 
judge of the extent of its own powers, whether that right of judging be 
Jin Congress or the Supreme Court, it equally subverts state sovereignty. 
Vthis the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot perceive 
how the right of judging, in this matter, if left to the exercise of state 
legislatures, has any tendency to subvert the government of the Union. 
The gentleman's opinion may be that the right ought not to have been 
lodged with the general government ; he may like better such a consti- 
tution as we should have under the right of state interference ; but I ask 
him to meet me on the plain matter of fact — I ask him to meet me on the 
constitution itself — I ask him if the power is not found there — clearly 
and visibly found there. 

But, sir, what is this danger, and what the grounds of it ? Let it be 
remembered, that the constitution of the United States is not unalterable. 
"^It is to continue in its present form no longer than the people who estab- 
lished it shall choose to continue it. If they shall become convinced that 
they have made an injudicious or inexpedient pai*tition and distribution 
of power between the state governments and the general government, 
they can alter that distribution at will. 

^ If any thing be found, in the national constitution, either by original 
provision or subsequent interpretation, which ought not to be in it, the 
people know how to get rid of it. If any construction be established, 
unacceptable to them, so as to become, practically, a part of the constitu- 
tion, they will amend it at their own sovereign pleasure. But while the 
: people choose to maintain it as it is, while they are satisfied with it, and 
<i- .refuse to change it, who has given, or who can give, to the state legis- 
latures a right to alter it, either by interference, construction, or other- 
wise? Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the people have any 
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power io do any thing for (^emselves, they imagine there is no safety 
for them any longer thah they are under the close guardianship of the 
state legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted their safety, in regard 
to the general constitution, to these hands. They have required other 
security, and taken other bonds. They have chosen, to trust themselves, . 
first, to the plain words of the instrument, and to such construction as the 
government itself, in doubtful cases, should put on its own powers, under 
their oaths of office, and subject to their responsibility to them ; just as 
the people of a state trust their own state governments with a similar 
power. Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of fre- 
quent elections, and in their own power to remove their own servants 
and agents, whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed trust '^ 
in the judicial power, which, in order that it might be trustworthy, they 
have made as respectable, as disinterested, and as independent as prac- 
ticable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to I'ely, in case of necessity, or high 
expediency, on their known and admitted power to alter or amend the 
constitution, peaceably and quietly, whenever experience shall point out 
defects or imperfections. And finally, the people of the United States 
have at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized any state ^ 
legislature to construe or interpret tketr instrument of government ; much 
less to interfere, by their own power, to aiTest its course and operation. 

If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done otherwise than they have 
done, their constitution could neither have been preserved, nor would it 
have been worth preserving. And if its plain provision shall now be 
disregarded, and these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as 
feeble and helpless a being as enemies, whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will exist in every state, but as a poor depend- 
ant on state permission. It must borrow leave to be, and will be, no 
longer than state pleasure, or state discretion, sees fit to grant the indul- 
gence, and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. The people 
have preserved this, their own chosen constitution, for forty years, and 
have seen their happiness, prosperity, and renown grow with its g^wth 
and strengthen with its strength. They are now, generally, strongly 
attached to it Overthrown by direct assault it cannot be; evaded, 
undermined, nullified, it will not be, if we, and those who shall suc- 
ceed us here, as agents and representatives of the people, shall conscien- 
tiously and vigilantly discharge the two great branches of our public 
trust — faithfully to preserve and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent to the 
doctrines which have been advanced and maintained. I am conscious of 
having detained you, and the Senate, much too long. I was drawn into 
the debate, with no previous deliberation such as is suited to the discus- 
sion of so grave and important a subject. But it a subject of which 
my heart is full, and I have not been willing to suppress the utterance of 
its spontaneous sentiments. 

I cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, without express- 
ing, once more, my deep conviction, that since it respects nothing less 
than the union of the states, it is of most vital and essential importance 
to the public happiness. I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have 
kept steadily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union we owe our 
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safety at home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is to thai 
Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of 
our country. That Union we reached only by the discipline of our virtues 
in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of 
disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under its 
benign influences, these great interests immediately awoke, as from the 
dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration 
has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and although 
our territory has stretched out wider and wider, and our population 
spread farther and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, per- 
sonal happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark recesses behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty, when the bonds that 
unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed my- 
self to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my short 
sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor could I regard 
him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not how the Union should be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of the people when 
it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the Union lasts, we have 
high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that, in my day at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant that on 
my vision never may be opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall 
be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once-glorious 
Union ; on states dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on a land rent with 
civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood I Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre^ not 
a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured — bearing for its 
motto no such miserable interrogatory as, What is all this worth f 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, liberty Jirst, and Union 
afterwards; but every where, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment, dear to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable ! 
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MR. WEBSTER'S SPEECH. 



Li the Senate of the United States^ March 7, 1850, on the 

Slavery Compromise. 



The Vice President. The resolutions submitted by the senator 
from Kentucky were made the special order of the day at 12 o'clock. 
On this subject the senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Walker) has the floor. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. President, this vast audience has not assembled 
to hear me ; and there is but one man, in my opinion, who can assemble 
such an audience. They expect to hear him, and I feel it to be my duty, 
as well as my pleasure, to give the floor therefore to the senator from 
Massachusetts. I understand it is immaterial to him upon which of 
these questions he speaks, and therefore I will not move to postpone the 
special order. 

Mr. Webster. I beg to express my obligations to my friend from 
Wisconsin, (Mr. Walker,) as well as to my friend from New York, 
(Mr. Seward,) for their courtesy in allowing me to address the Senate 
this morning. 

Mr. President : I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massachusetts man, nor 
as a northern man, but as an American, and a member of the Senate of 
the United States. It is fortunate that there is a Senate of the United 
States ; a body not yet moved from its propriety, not lost to a just sense 
of its own dignity, and its own high responsibilities, and a body to which 
the country looks with confidence for wise, moderate, patriotic, and heal- 
ing counsels. It is not to be denied that we live in the midst of strong 
agitations, and are surrounded by very considerable dangers to our in- 
stitutions of government. The imprisoned winds are let loose. The east, 
the west, the north, and the stormy south, all combine to throw the 
whole ocean into commotion, to toss its billows to the skies, and to dis- 
close its profoundest depths. I do not affect to regard myself, Mr. 
President, as holding, or as fit to hold, the helm in this combat of the 
political elements ; but I have a duty to perform, and I mean to perform 
it with fidelity — not without a sense of surrounding dangers, but not 
without hope. I have a part to act, not for my own security or safety, 
for I am looking out for no fragment upon which to float away from the 
wreck, if wreck there must be, but for the good of the whole, and the pres- 
ervation of the whole ; and there is that which will keep me to my duty 
during this struggle, whether the sun and the stars shall appear, or shall 
not appear, for many days. I speak to-day for the preservation of the 
Union. " Hear me for my cause." I speak to-day, out of a solicitous 
and anxious heart, for the restoration to the country of that quiet and that 
harmony which make the blessings of this Union so rich and so dear to us 
all. These are the topics that I propose to myself to discuss ; these are 
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the motives, and the sole motives, that influence me in the wish to com- 
municate my opinions to the Senate and the country ; and if I can do 
any thing, however little, for the promotion of these ends, I shall have 
accomplished all that I desire. 

Mr. President, it may not be amiss to recur very briefly to the events 
which, equally sudden and extraordinary, have brought the political con- 
dition of the country to what it now is. In May, 1846, the United States 
declared war against Mexico. Her armies, then on the frontiers, entered 
the provinces of that republic ; met and defeated all her troops ; penetrated 
her mountain passes, and occupied her capital. The marine force of the 
United States took possession of her forts and her towns on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific. In less than two years a treaty was negotiated, by 
which Mexico ceded to the United States a vast territory, extending seven 
or eight hundred miles along the shores of the Pacific ; reaching back 
over the mountains, and across the desert, and until it joined the frontier 
of the state of Texas. It so happened that in the distracted and feeble 
state of the Mexican government, before the declaration of war by the 
United States against Mexico had become known in California, the people 
of California, under the lead of American officers, overthrew the existing 
provincial government of ^California — the Mexican authorities — and 
run up an independent flag. When the news arrived at San Francisco 
that war had been declai*ed by the United States against Mexico, this 
independent flag was pulled down, and the stars and stripes of this Union 
hoisted in its stead. So, sir, before the war was over, the powera of the 
United States, military and naval, had possession of San Francisco and 
Upper California, and a great rush of emigrants from various parts of ■ 
the world took place into California in 1846 and 1847. But now, beln^d 
another wonder. 

In January of 1848, the Mormons, it is said, or some of them, macte a 
discovery of an extraordinary rich mine of gold — or, rather, of a very 
great quantity of gold, hardly fit to be called a mine, for it was spread 
near the surface — on the lower part of the South or American branch 
of the Sacramento. They seem to have attempted to conceal their dis* 
covery for some time ; but soon another discovery, perhaps of greater 
importance, was made of gold, in another part of the American branch of 
the Sacramento, and near Sutter's Fort, as it is called. The fame of these 
discoveries spread far and wide. They excited more and more the spirit 
of emigration towards California, which had already been excited ; and 
persons crowded in hundreds, and flocked towards the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. This, as I have said, took place in the winter and spring of 1848. 
The digging commenced in the spring of that year, and from that time to 
this the work of searching for gold has been prosecuted with a success not 
heretofore known in the history of this globe. We all know, sir, how in- 
credulous the American public was at the accounts which reached us at 
first of these discoveries ; but we all know now that these accounts re- 
ceived, and continue t^ receive, daily confirmation ; and down to the present 
moment I suppose the assurances are as strong, after the experience of 
these several months, of mines of gold apparently inexhaustible in the 
regions near San Francisco, in California, as they were at any period of 
the earlier dates of the accounts. It so happened, sir, that although in 
the time of peace, it became a very important subject for legislative 
consideration and legislative decision to provide a proper territorial 
government for California, yet diflerences of opinion in the counsels of 
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the government prevented the estahlishment of anj such territorial 
government for California, at the last session of Congress. Under thift 
state of things, the inhabitants of San Francisco and California — then 
amounting to a great number of people — in the summer of last year, 
thought it to be their duty to establish a local government. Under the 
proclamation of Greneral Riley, the people chose delegates to a conven- 
ticrn : that convention met at Monterey. They formed a constitution for 
the state of California, and it was adopted by the people of California in 
their primary assemblages. Desirous of immediate connection with the 
United States, its senators were appointed and representatives chosen, 
who have come hither, bringing with them the authentic constitution of 
the state of California ; and they now present themselves, asking, in be- 
half of their state, that the state may be admitted into this Union as one 
of the United States. This constitution, sir, contains an express prohibi- 
tion against slavery or involuntary servitude in the state of California. 
It is said, and I suppose truly, that of the members who composed that 
convention, some sixteen were natives, and had been residents of the slave- 
holding states, about twenty-two were from the non-slaveholding states, 
and the remaining ten members were either native Qalifomians or old 
settlers in tjiat country. This prohibition aga^st slavery, it is said, wa» . 
inserted with efitire unanimity. 

Mr. Hale. Will the senator give way until order is restored ? 

The Vice President. The sergeant-at-arms will see that order is 
restored, and no more persons admitted to the flopr. 

Mr. Cass. I trust the scene of the other day will not be repeated. 
The sergeant-at-arms must display more energy in suppressing this 
disorder. 

Mr. Hale. The noise is outside of the door. 

Mr. Webster. And it is this circumstance, sir, the prohibition of 
slavery by that convention, which has contributed to raise — I do not say 
it has wholly raised — the dispute as to .the propriety of the admission of 
California into the Union under this constitution. It is not to be denied, 
Mr. President — nobody thinks of denying — that, whatever reasons 
were assigned at the commencement of the late war with Mexico, it was 
prosecuted for jthe purpose of the acquisition of territory, and under the 
alleged argument that the cession of territory was the only form in which 
proper compensation could be made to the United States by Mexico for 
the various claims and demands which the people of this country had 
against that government. At any rate, it will be found that President 
Polk's message, at the commencement of the session of December, 1847^ 
avowed that the war was to be prosecuted until some acquisition of terri- 
tory was made. And, as the acquisition was to be south of the line 
of the United States, in warm climates and countries, it was natu- 
rally, I suppose, expected by the south, that whatever acquisitions were 
made in that region would be added to the slaveholding portion of the 
United States. Events have turned out as was not expected, and that 
expectation has not been realized ; and therefore some degree of disap- 
pointment and surprise has resulted, of course. In other words, it is 
obvious that the question which has so long hai*assed the country, and at 
some times very seriously alarmed the minds of wise and good men, has 
come upon us for a fresh discussion — the question of slavery in these 
United States. 

Now, sir, I propose -— perhaps at the expense of some detail and cou* 
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Beqnent detention of the Senate — to review, historically, this question of 
sU^very, which, partly k consequence of its own merits^ and partly, per- 
haps mostly, in the manner it is discussed in one and the other portion of 
the country, has been a source of so much alienation and unkind feeling 
between the different portions of the Union. We all know, sir, that sla- 
very has existed in the world from time immemorial. There was slavery 
in the earliest periods of history, in the Oriental nations. There wa« 
slavery among the Jews ; the theocratic government of that people made • 
no injunction against it. There was slavery among the Greeks, and the 
ingenious philosophy of the Greeks found, or sought to find, a justifica- 
tion for it exactly upon the grounds which have been assumed for such a 
justification in this country ; that is, a natural and original difference 
among the races of mankind, the inferiority of the black or colored race 
to the white. The Greeks justified their system of slavery upon that 
ground precisely. They held the African, and in some parts the Asiatic, 
tribes to be inferior to the white race ; but they did not show, I think, by 
any close process of logic, that, if this were true, the more intelligent and 
the stronger had, therefore, a right to subjugate the weaker. 

The more manly philosophy and jurisprudence of the Romans placed 
the justification of slavery oii entirely different grounds. • 

The Roman jurists, from the first, and down to the fall of the empire, 
admitted that slavery was against the natural law, by which, as they main- 
tained, all men, of whatsoever clime, color, or capacity, were equal ; but 
they justified slavery, first, upon the ground and authority of the law of 
nations — arguing, and arguing truly, that at that day the conventional 
law of nations admitted that captives in war, whose lives, according to the 
notions of the times, were at the absolute disposal of the captors, might, 
in exchange for exemption from death, be made slaves for life, and that 
such servitude might extend to their posterity. The jurists of Rome 
also maintained that, by the civil law, there might be servitude — slavery, 
personal and hereditary ; first, by the voluntary act of an individual who 
might sell himself into slavery ; second, by his being received into a state 
of slavery by his creditors in satisfaction of a debt; and, thirdly, by 
being placed in a state of servitude or slavery for crime. At the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the world, the Roman world was full of slaves, 
and I suppose there is to be found no injunction against that relation 
between man and man in the teachings of the gospel of Jesus Christ, or 
of any of his apostles. The object of the instruction imparted to man- 
kind by the Founder of Christianity was to touch the heart, purify the 
soul, and improve the lives of individual men. That object went directly 
to the first fountain of all political and all social relations of the human 
race — the individual heart and mind of man. 

Now, sir, upon the general nature, and character, and influence of slavery, 
there exists a wide difference between the northern portion of this coun- 
try and the southern. It is said on the one side that, if not the subject 
of any injunction or direct prohibition in the New Testament, slavery is a 
wrong ; that it is founded merely in the right of the strongest ; and that 
it is an oppression, like all unjust wars, like all those conflicts by which a 
mighty nation subjects a weaker nation to their will ; and that slavery, in 
its nature, whatever may be said of it in the modifications which have 
taken place, is not, in fact, according to the meek spirit of the gospel. It 
is not kindly affectioned ; it does not " seek another's, and not its own." It 
does not '^let the oppressed go free.*' These are sentiments that are 
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cherished, and recently with greatly augmented force, among the people of 
the Northern States. It has taken hold of the religious sentiment of 
that part of the country, as it has more or less taken hold of the religious 
feelings of a considerable portion of mankind. The south, upon the other 
side, having been accustomed to this relation between the two races all 
their lives, from their birth — having been taught in general to treat the 
subjects of this bondage with care and kindness — and I believe, in gen- 
eral, feeling for them great care and kindness — have yet not taken this 
view of the subject which I have mentioned. There ai'e thousands of 
religious men, with consciences as tender as any of their brethren at the 
north, whoi do not see the unlawfulnesss of slavery ; and there are more 
thousands, perhaps, that, whatsoever they may think of it in its origin, 
and as a matter depending upon natural right, yet take things as they 
are, and, finding slavery to be an established relation of the society in 
which they live, can see no way in which — let their opinions on the 
abstract question be what they may — it is in the power of the present 
generation to relieve themselves from this relation. And in this respect 
candor obliges me to say, that I believe they are just as conscientious, 
many of them, and of the religious people all of them, as they are in the 
north in holding different opinions. 

Why, sir, the honorable senator from South Carolina, the other day, 
alluded to the separation of that great religious community, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. That separation was brought about by differ- 
ences of opinion upon this peculiar subject of slavery. I felt great 
concern, as that dispute went on, about the result, and I was in hopes that 
the difference of opinion might be adjusted, because I looked upon that 
religious denomination as one of the great props of religion and morals 
throughout the whole country, from Maine to Georgia. The result was 
against my wishes and against my hopes. I have read all their proceed- 
ings, and all their arguments, but I have never yet been able to come to 
the conclusion that there was any real ground for that separation ; in 
other words, that no good could be produced by that separation. I must 
say I think there was some want of candor and charity. Sir, when a 
question of this kind takes hold of the religious sentiments of mankind, 
and comes to be discussed in religious assemblies of the clergy and laity, 
there is always to be expected, or always to be feared, a great degree of 
excitement. It is in the nature of man, manifested by his whole history, 
that religious disputes are apt to become warm, and men's strength of 
ccmviction is proportionate to their views of the magnitude of the ques- 
lions. In all such disputes there will sometimes men be found with whom 
every thing is absolute — absolutely wrong, or absolutely right. They 
see the right clearly ; they think others ought so to see it, and they are dis- 
posed to establish a broad line of distinction between what is right and what 
is wrong. And they are not seldom willing to establish that line upon their 
own convictions of the truth and the justice of their own opinions ; and are 
willing to mark and guard that line, by placing along it a series of dogmas, 
as lines of boundary are marked by posts and stones. There are men who, 
with clear perceptions, as they think, of their own duty, do not see how too 
hot a pursuit of one duty may involve them in the violation of others, or how 
too warm an embracement of one truth may lead to a disregard of other 
truths equally important. As I heard it stated strongly, not many days 
ago, these persons are disposed to mount . upon some particular duty aa 
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upon a war horse, and to drive furiously, on, and upon, and over all other 
duties that maj stand in the waj. There are men who, in times of that 
sort, and disputes of that sort, are of opinion that human duties may be 
ascertained with the exactness of mathematics. Thej deal with morak 
as with mathematics, and thej think what is right may be distinguished 
from what is wrong with the precision of an algebraic equation. Thej 
have, therefore, none too much charity towards others who differ from 
them. They are apt, too, to think that nothing is good but what is per- 
fect, and that there are no compromises or modifications to be made in 
submission to difference of opinion, or in deference to other men's judg- 
ment If their perspicacious vision enables* them to detect a spot on the 
face of the sun, they think that a good reason why the sun should 
be struck down from heaven. They prefer the chance of running 
into utter darkness, to living in heavenly light, if that heavenly light be 
not absolutely without any imperfection. There are impatient men — 
too impatient always to give heed to the admonition of St. Paul, ^ that we 
are not to do evil that good may come " — too impatient to wait for the 
slow progress of moral causes, in the improvement of mankind. They 
do not remember, that the doctrines and the miracles of Jesus Christ 
have, in eighteen hundred years, converted only a small portion of the 
human race ; and among the nations that are converted to Christianity, 
they forget how many vices and crimes, public and private, still prevail, 
and that many of them — public crimes especially, which are offences 
against the Christian religion — pass without exciting particular regret or 
indignation. Thus wars are waged, and unjust wars. I do not deny 
that there may be just wars. There certainly are ; but it was the remark 
of an eminent person, not many years ago, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, that it was one of the greatest reproaches to human nature that 
wars were sometimes necessary. The defence of nations sometimes 
causes a war against the injustice of other nations. 

Now, sir, in this state of sentiment upon the general nature of slavery, 
lies the cause of a great portion of those unhappy divisions, exaspera- 
tions, and reproaches which find vent and support in different parts of the 
Union. Slavery does exist in the United States. It did exist in the 
states before the adoption of this constitution, and at that time. 

And now let us consider, sir, for a moment, what was the state of sen- 
^ment, north and south, in regard to slavery, at the time this constitution 
was adopted. A remarkable change has taken place since ; but what did 
the wise and great men of all parts of the country think of slavery ? — in 
what estimation did they hold it then, when this constitution was adopted ? 
Now, it will be found, sir, if we will carry ourselves by historical research 
back to that day, and ascertain men's opinions by authentic records still 
existing among us, that there was no great diversity of opinion between 
the north and the south upon the subject of slavery ; and it will be 
found that both parts of the country held it equally an evil — a moral and 
political evil. It will not be found that either at the north or at the 
south there was much, though there was some, invective against slavery, 
as inhuman and cruel. The great ground of objection to it was political ; 
that it weakened the social fabric ; that, taking the place of free labor, 
society was less strong and labor was less productive ; and, therefore, we 
find, from all the eminent men of the time, the clearest expression of 
their opinion that slavery was an evil. And they ascribed its existence 
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here, not without truth, imd not without some acerbity of temper and 
force of language, to the injurious policy of the mother country, who, to 
favor the navigator, had entailed these evils upon the colonies. I need 
hardly refer, sir, to the publications of the day. They are matters of 
history on the record. The eminent men, the most eminent men, and 
nearly all the conspicuous politicians of the south, held the same senfl'* 
ments ; that slavery was an evil, a blight, a blast, a mildew, a scourge^ 
and a curse. There are no terms of reprobation of slavery so vehement 
in the north of that day as in the south. The north was not so much 
excited against it as the south, and the reason is, I suppose, because there 
was much less at the north, and the people did not see, or think they saw, 
the evils so prominently as they were seen, or thought to be seen, at the 
south. 

Then, sir, when this constitution was framed, this was the light in which 
the convention viewed it. The convention reflected the judgment and 
sentiments of the great men of the south. A member of the other house, 
whom I have not the honor to know, in a recent speech, has collected 
extracts from these public documents. They prove the truth of what I 
am saying, and the question then was, how to deal with it, and how to 
deal with it as an evil. Well, they came to this general result. They 
thought that slavery could not be continued in the country, if the importa- 
tion of slaves were made to cease, and therefore they provided that after 
a certain period the importation might be prevented by the act of the 
new government. Twenty yeai^s were pitiposed by some gentleman, — 
a northern gentleman, I think, — and many of the southern gentlemen 
opposed it as being too long. Mr. Madison especially was something 
warm against it. He said it would bring too much of this mischief into 
the country to allow the importation of slaves for such a period. Because 
we must take along with us, in the whole of this discussion, when we are 
considering the sentiments and opinions in which this constitutional pro* 
vision originated, that the conviction of all men was, that, if the importa- 
tion of slaves ceased, the. white race would multiply faster than the black 
race, and that slavery would therefore gradually wear out and expire. 
It may not be improper here to allude to that, I had almost said, cele- 
brated opinion of Mr. Madison. You observe, sir, that the term " slave " 
or " slavery " is not used in the constitution. The constitution does not 
require that "fugitive slaves" shall be delivered up. It requires that 
** persons bound to service in one state, and escaping into another, shall 
be delivered up." Mr. Madison opposed the introduction of the term 
" slave " or " slavery " into the constitution ; for he said that he did not 
wish to see it recognized by the constitution of the United States of 
America, that there could be property in men. Now, sir, all this took 
place at the convention in 1787; but connected with this — concurrent 
and contemporaneous — is another important transaction not sufficiently 
attended to. The convention for framing this constitution assembled in 
Philadelphia in May, and sat until September, 1787. During all that 
time the Congress of the United States was in session at New York. It 
was a matter of design, as we know, that the convention should not 
assemble in the same city where Congress was holding its sessions. Al« 
most all the public men of the country, therefore, of distinction and 
eminence, were in one or the other of these two assemblies ; and I think 
it happened in some instances that the same gentlemen were members of 
both. If I mistake not, such was the case of Mr. Bnfus King, then a 
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member of Congress from Massachusetts, and at the same time a member 
of the conTention to frame the constitution from that state. Now, it was 
is the summer of 1787, the very time when the convention in Philadelphia 
was framing this constitution, that the Congress in New York was framing 
the ordinance of 1787. They passed that ordinance on the 13th of July, 
1787, at New York, the very month, perhaps the very day, on which 
these questions about the importation of slaves and the character of 
slavery were debated in the convention at Philadelphia. And, so far 
as we can now leam, there was a perfect concurrence of opinion between 
these respective bodies ; and it resulted in this ordinance of 1787, ex- 
cluding slavery as applied to all the territory over which the Congress of 
the United States had jurisdiction, and that was all the territory north- 
west of the Ohio. Three years before, Virginia and other states had 
made a cession of that great territofy to the United States. And a most 
magnificent act it was. I never reflect upon it without a disposition to do 
honor and justice — and justice would be the highest honor — to Virginia 
for that act of cession of her north-western territory. I will say, sir, it 
is one of her fairest claims to the respect and gratitude of the United 
States, and that perhaps it is only second to that other claim which 
attaches to her — that, from her counsels, and from the intelligence and 
patriotism of her leading statesmen, proceeded the first idea put into 
practice for the formation of a general constitution of the United States. 
Now, sir, the ordinance of 1787 applied thus to the whole territory over 
which the Congress of the United States had jurisdiction. It was adopted 
nearly three years before the constitution of the United States went into 
operation, because the ordinance took effect immediately on its passage ; 
while the constitution of the United States, having been framed, was to 
be sent to the states to be adopted by their conventions, and then a gov- 
ernment had to be organized under it. This ordinance, then, was in 
operation and force when the constitution was adopted, and this govern- 
ment put in motion, in April, 1789. 

Mr, President, three things are quite clear as historical truths. One 
is, that there was an expectation that on the ceasing of the importation 
of slaves from Africa, slavery would begin to run out. That was hoped 
and expected. Another is, that, as far as there was any power in Con- 
gress to prevent the spread of slavery in the United States, that power 
was executed in the most absolute manner, and to the fullest extent. An 
honorable member whose health does not allow him to be here to-day — 
A Senator. He is here. (Referring to Mr. Calhoun.) 
Mr. Webster. I am very happy to hear that he is ; may he long bo 
in health and the enjoyment of it to serve his country — said, the other 
day, that he considered this ordinance as the first in the series of meas- 
ures calculated to enfeeble the south, and deprive them of their just 
participation in the benefits and privileges of this government. He says 
very properly that it was done under the old confederation, and before 
this constitution went into effect ; but my present purpose is only to say, 
Mr. President, that it was done with the entire and unanimous concur- 
rence of the whole south. Why, there it stands ! The vote of every 
state in the Union was unanimous in favor of the ordinance, with the 
exception of a single individual vote, and that individual was a northern 
Bian. But, sir, the ordinance abolishing or rather prohibiting slavery 
north-west of the Ohio has the hand and seal of every southern member 
in Congress. The other and third clear historical truth is, that the 
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convention meant to leave slavery, in the states, as they found it, entirely 
under the control of the states. 

This was the state of things, sir, and this the state of opinion, under 
which those very important matters were arranged, and those two import 
tant things done ; that is/ the establishment of the constitution, with a 
recognition of slavery as it existed in the states, and the establishment 
of the ordinance, prohibiting, to the full extent of all territory owned by 
the United States, the introduction of slavery into those territories, and the 
leaving to the states all power over slavery, in their own limits. And 
here, sir, we may pause. We may reflect for a moment upon the entire 
coincidence and concurrence of sentiment between the north and the south 
upon these questions at the period of the adoption of the constitution. 
But opinions, sir, have changed — greatly changed — changed north and 
changed south. Slavery is not regarded in the south now as it was then. 
I see an honorable member of this body paying me the honor of listening 
to my remarks ; he brings to me, sir, freshly and vividly, the senti- 
ments of his great ancestor, so much distinguished in his day and gener- 
ation, so worthy to be succeeded by so worthy a grandson, with all the 
sentiments he expressed in the convention of Philadelphia. 

Here we may pause. There was, if not an entire unanimity, a general 
concurrence of sentiment, running through the whole community, and 
especially entertained by the eminent men of all portions of the country. 
But soon a change began at the north and the south, and a severance 
of opinion showed itself — the north growing much more warm and 
strong against slavery, and the south growing much more warm and 
strong in its support Sir, there is no generation of mankind whose 
opinions are not subject to be influenced by what appears to them to be 
their present, emergent, selfish, and exigent interest. I impute to the 
south no particularly selfish view in the change which has come over her. 
I impute to her certainly no dishonest view. All that has happened has 
been natural. It has followed those causes which always influence the 
human 'mind and operate upon it. What, then, have been the causes 
which have created so new a feeling in favor of slavery in the south — 
which have changed the whole nomenclature of the south on the subject 
•^-- and from being thought of and described in the terms I have men- 
tioned and will not repeat, it has now become an institution, a cherished 
institution, in that quarter ; no evil, no scourge, but a great religious, 
social, and moral blessing, as I think I have heard it latterly described ? 
I suppose this, sir, is owing to the sudden uprising and rapid growth of the 
cotton plantations of the south. So far as any motive of honor, justice, and 
general judgment could act, it was the cotton interest that gave a new de- 
sire to promote slavery, to spread it, and to use its labor. I again say 
that that was produced by the causes which we must always expect to 
produce like effects ; their whole interest became connected with it. If 
we look back to the history of the commerce of this country, at the early 
years of this government, what were our exports ? Cotton was hardly, 
or but to a very limited extent, known. The tables will show that the 
exports of cotton for the years 1790 and '91 were not more than forty or fifty 
thousand dollars a year. It has gone on increasing rapidly, until it may 
now, perhaps, in a season of great product and high prices, amount to a 
hundred millions of dollars. In the years I have mentioned there was 
more of wax, more of indigo, more of rice, more of almost every article of 
export from the south, than of cotton. I think I have heard it said, when 
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Mr. Jay negotiated the treaty of 1794 with England, he did not know 
that cotton was exported at all from the United States ; and I have heard 
it said that, after the treaty which gave to the United States the right 
to carry their own commodities to England, in their own ships, the 
custom house in London refused to admit cotton, upon an allegation that 
it could not be an American production, there being, as they supposed, no 
cotton raised in America. They would hardly think so now ! 

• Well, sir, we know what followed. The age of cotton became a golden 
age for our southern brethren. It gratified their desire for improvement 
and accumulation at the same time that it excited it The desire grew 
by what it fed upon, and there soon came to be an eagerness for other 
territory, a new area, or new areas, for the cultivation of the cotton crop, 
and measures leading to this result were brought about, rapidly, one after 
another, under the lead of southern men at the head of the government, 
they having a majority in both branches to accomplish their ends. The 
honorable member from Carolina observed that there has been a majority 
M. along in favor of the north. If that be true, sir, the north has acted 
either very liberally and kindly, or very weakly ; for they never exercised 
that majority five times in the history of the government. Never. "Whether 
they were outgenei'alled, or whether it was owing to other causes, I shall 
not stop to consider ; but no man acquainted with the history of the coun- 
try can deny, that the general lead in the politics of the country for three 
fourths of the period that has elapsed since tlie adoption of the constitution 
has been a southern lead. In 1802, in pursuit of the idea of opening a 
new cotton region, the United States obtained a cession from Georgia of 
the whole of her western territory, now embracing the rich and growing 
state of Alabama. In 1803 Louisiana was purchased from France, out 
of which the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri have been 
framed, as slaveholding states. In 1819 the cession of Florida was made, 
bringing another cession of slaveholding property and territory Sir, 
the honorable member from South Carolina thought he saw in certain op- 
erations of the government, such as the manner of collecting theo'evenue 
and the tendency of those measures to promote emigration into the coun- 
try, what accounts for the more rapid growth of the north than the south. 
He thinks that more rapid growth, not the operation of time, but of the 
system of government established under this constitution. That is a 
matter of opinion. To a certain extent it may be so; but it does 
seem to me that if any operation of the government could be shown in 
any degree to have promoted the population, and growth, and wealth of 
the north, it is much more sure that there are sundry important and 
distinct operations of the government, about which no man can doubt, 
tending to promote, and which absolutely have promoted, the increase of 
the slave interest and the slave territory of the south. Allow me to say that 
it was not time that brought in Louisiana ; it was the act of men. It 
was not time that brought in Florida ; it was the act of men. And lastly, 
sir, to complete those acts of men, which have contributed so much to en- 
large the area and the sphere of the institution of slavery, Texas, great, 
and vast, and illimitable Texas, was added to the Union, as a slave state, 
in 1845 ; and that, sir, pretty much closed the whole chapter, and settled 
the whole account. That closed the whole chapter — that settled the whole 
account, because the annexation of Texas, upon the conditions and under 
the guaranties upon which she was admitted, did not leave an acre of 
land, capable of being cultivated by slave labor, between this Capitol and 
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the Rio Grande or the Nueces, or whatever is the proper houndary of 
Texas — not an acre, not one. From that moment, the whole country, 
from this place to the western boundary of Texas, was fixed, pledged, 
fastened, decided, to be slave territory forever, by the solemn guaranties 
of law. And I now say, sir, as the proposition upon which I stand this 
day, and upon the truth and firmness of which I intend to act until it is 
overthrown, that there is not at this moment within the United States, or 
any territory of the United States, a single foot of land, the character ^of 
which, in regard to its being freesoil territory or slave territory, is not 
fixed by some law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the power of the 
action of this government. Now, is it not so with respect to Texas ? 
Why, it is most manifestly so. The honorable member from South Caro- 
lina, at the time of the admission of Texas, held an important post in the 
executive department of the government ; he was secretary of state. An^ 
other eminent person of great activity and adroitness in affairs, I mean 
the late secretary of the treasury, (Mr. Walker,) was a leading member 
of this body, and took the lead in the business of annexation ; and I must 
say they did their business faithfully and thoroughly ; there was no botch 
left in it. They rounded it off, and made as close joiner work as ever 
was put together. Resolutions of annexation were brought into Congress 
fitly joined together — compact, firm, efficient, conclusive upon the great 
object which they had in view ; and those resold tions passed. 

Allow me to read the resolution. It is the third clause of the second sec- 
tion of the resolution of the 1st of March, 1845, for the admission of Texas, 
which applies to this part of the case. That clause reads in these words : — 

"New states, of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to said state of Texas, and having sufficient population, may 
hereafter, by the consent of said state, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
federal constitution. And such states as may be formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory, lying south of 36° 30' north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union 
with or without slavery, as the people of each state asking admission may 
desire ; and in such state or states as shall be formed out of said territory 
north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited." 

Now, what is here stipulated, enacted, secured ? It is, that all Texas 
south of 36° 30', which is nearly the whole of it, shall be admitted into 
the Union as a slave state. It was a slave state, and therefore came in 
as a slave state ; and the guaranty is that new states shall be made out of 
it, and that si^ch states as ai*e formed out of that portion of Texas lying 
south of 36° 30' may come in as slave states to the number of four, in 
addition to the state then in existence, and admitted at that time by these 
resolutions. I know no form of legislation which can strengthen thaL I 
know no mode of recognition that can add a tittle of weight to it. I 
listened respectfully to the resolutions of my honorable friend from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Bell.) He proposed to recognize that stipulation with 
Texas. But any additional recognition would weaken the force of ijt, 
because it stands here on the ground of a contract, a thing 4one for a 
consideration. It is a law founded on a contract with Texas, and -designed 
to carry that contract into effect. A recognition founded not on any con- 
sideration or any contract would not be so sUrong as it now stands on the 
face of the resolution. Now, I know no way, I candidly confessi in whioh 
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this government, acting in good faith, as I trust it always will, can reliere 
itself from that stipulation and pledge, by any honest course of legislation 
whatever. And, therefore, I say again that, so far as Texas is concerned 

— the whole of Texas south of 36® SC, which I suppose embraces all the 
slave territory — there is no land, not an acre, the character of which is 
not established by law, a law which cannot be repealed without the viola- 
tion of a contract, and plain disregard of the public faith. 

I hope, sir, it is now apparent that my proposition, so far as Texas is 
concerned, has been maintained ; and the provision in this article — and 
it has been well suggested by my friend from Rhoile Island that that part 
of Texas which lies north of 34° of north latitude may be formed into free 
states — is dependent, in like manner, upon the consent of Texas, herself 
a slave state. 

Well, now, sir, how came this ? How came it that within these walls, 
where it is said by the honorable member from South Carolina, that the 
free states have a majority, this resolution of annexation, such as I have 
described it, found a majority in both houses of Congi'css ? Why, sir, it 
found that majority by the great addition of northern votes added to the 
entire southern vote, or at leasly nearly the whole of the southern votes. 
That majority was made up of northern as well as of southern votes. In 
the House of Representatives it stood, I think, about eighty southern 
votes for the admission of Texas, and about fifty northern votes for the 
admission of Texas. In the Senate the vote stood for the admission of 
Texas, twenty-seven, and twenty-five against it ; and of those twenty-seven 
votes, constituting a majority for the admission of Texas in this body, no 
less than thirteen of them came from the free states — four of them were 
from New England. The whole of these thirteen senators from the free 
states — within a fraction, you see, of one half of all the votes in this body 
for the admission of Texas, with its immeasurable extent of slave territory 

— were sent here by the votes of free states. 

Sir, there is not so remarkable a chapter in our history of political 
events, political parties, and political men, as is afforded by this measure 
for the admission of Texas, with this immense territory, that a bird cannot 
fly over in a week. [Laughter.] Sir, New England, with some of her 
votes, supported this measure. Three fourths of the votes of liberty-lov- 
ing Connecticut went for it in the other house, and one half here. There 
was one vote for it in Maine, but I am happy to say, not the vote of the 
honorable member who addressed the Senate the day before yesterday, 
(Mr. Hamlin,) and who was then a representative from Maine in the other 
house ; but there was a vote or two from Maine — ay, and there was one 
vote for it from Massachusetts, the gentleman then representing and now 
living in the district in which the prevalence of freesoil sentiment, for a 
couple of years or so, has defeated the choice of any member to represent 
it in Congress. Sir, that body of northern and eastern men who gave 
those votes at that time, are now seen taking upon themselves, in the 
nomenclature of politics, the appellation of the Northern Democracy. 
They undertook to wield the destinies of this empire — if I may call a re- 
public an empire — and their policy was, and they persisted in it, to bring 
into this country all the territory they could. They did it under pledges, 
absolute pledges to the slave interest in the case of Texas, and afterwards 
they lent their aid in bringing in these new conquests. My honorable 
friend from Georgia, in March, 1847, moved the Senate to declai*e that 
the war ought not to be prosecuted for acquisition, for conquest, for the 
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dismemberment of Mexico. Thfe same northern democracy entirely 
voted against it. He did not get a vote from them. It suited the views, 
the patriotism, the elevated sentiments of the northern democracy to 
bring in a world here, among the mountains and valleys of California and 
New Mexico, or any other part of Mexico, and then quarrel about it ; to 
bring it in, and then endeavor to put upon it the saving grace of the Wil- 
mot proviso. There were two eminent and highly-respectable gentlemen 
from the north and east, then leading gentlemen in this Senate: I refer — 
and I do so with entire respect. Tor I entertain for both of those gentlemen 
in general high regard — to Mr. Dix, of New York, and Mr. Niles, of 
Connecticut, who voted for the admission of Texas. They would not 
have that vote any other way than as it stood ; and they would not have 
it as it did stand. I speak of the vote upon the annexation of Texas. 
Those two gentlemen would have the resolution of annexation just as it is, 
and they voted for it just as it is, and their eyes were all open to it. My 
honorable friend, the member who addressed us the other day from South 
Carolina, was then secretary of state. His correspondence with Mr. 
Murphy, the charge d'affaires of the United States in Texas, had been 
published. That correspondence was all before those gentlemen, and the 
secretary had the boldness and candor to avow in that correspondence 
that the great object sought by the annexation of Texas was to strengthen 
the slave interest of the south. Why, sir, he said, in so many words 

Mr. Calhoun. Will the honorable senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment ? 

Mr. Webster. Certainly. 

Mr. Calhoun. I am very reluctant to interrupt the honorable gen- 
tleman ; but, upon a point of so much importance, I deem it right to put 
myself rectus in curia, I did not put it upon the ground assumed by the 
senator. I put it upon this ground — that Great Britain had announced to 
this country, in so many words, that her object was to abolish slavery in 
Texas, and through Texas to accomplish the abolishment of slavery in the 
United States and the world. The ground I put it on was, that it would 
make an exposed frontier ; and, if Great Britain succeeded in her object, it 
would be impossible that that frontier could be secured against the aggres- 
sion of the abolitionists ; and that this government was bound, under the 
guaranties of the constitution, to protect us against such a state of things. 

Mr. Webster. That comes, I suppose, sir, to exactly the same thing. 
It was, that Texas must be obtained for the security of the slave interest 
of the south. 

Mr. Calhoun. Another view is very distinctly given. 

Mr. Webster. That was the object set forth in the correspondence 
of a worthy gentleman not now living, who preceded the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina in that office. There repose on the files of the 
department of state, as I have occasion to know, strong letters from Mr. 
Upshur to the United States minister in England, and I believe there are 
some to the same minister from the honorable senator himself, asserting 
to this effect the sentiments of this government, that Great Britain was 
expected not to interfere to take Texas out of the hands of its then exist- 
ing government, and make it a free country. But my argument, my 
suggestion, is this — that those gentlemen who composed the northern de 
mocracy when Texas was brought into the Union, saw, with all their eyes, 
that it was brought in as slave country, and brought in for the purpose of 
being maintained as slave territory to the Greek kalends. I rather think 
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the honorable gentleman, who was then secretary of state, mighty in some 
of his correspondence with Mr. Murphy, have suggested that it was not 
expedient to say too much about this object, that it might create some 
alarm. At any rate, Mr. Murphy wrote to him, that England was anx- 
ious to get rid of the constitution of Texas, because it was a constitution 
establishing slavery ; and that what the United States had to do was, to 
aid the people of Texas in upholding their constitution ; but that nothing 
should be said that should offend the fanatical men. But, sir, the honor- 
able member did avow this object, himself, openly, boldly, and manfully ; 
he did not disguise his conduct, or his motives. 

Mr. Calhoun. Never, never. 

Mr. Webster. What he means he is very apt to say. 

Mr. Calhoun. Always, always. 

Mr. Webster. And I honor him for it. This admission of Texas 
was in 1845. Then, in 1S47 , Jlagrante hello between the United States 
and Mexico, the proposition I have mentioned was brought forward by 
my friend from Georgia, and the northern democracy voted straight ahead 
against it. Their remedy was to apply to the acquisitions, after they 
should come in, the Wilmot proviso. What follows ? These two gentle- 
men, worthy, and honorable, and influential men — and if they had not 
been they could not have carried the measure — these two gentlemen, 
members of this body, brought in Texas, and by their votes they also 
prevented the passage of the resolution of the honorable member from 
Georgia, and then they went home and took the lead in the freesoil 
party. And there they stand, sir ! They leave us here, bound in honor 
and conscience by the resolutions of annexation — they leave us here to 
take the odium of fulfilling the obligations in favor of slavery which they 
voted us into, or else the greater odium of violating those obligations, 
while they are at home, making rousing and capital speeches for freesoil 
and no slavery. [Laughter.] And, therefore, I say, sir, that there is 
not a chapter in our history, respecting public measures and public men, 
more full of what should create surprise, more full of what does create, in 
my mind, extreme mortification, than that of the conduct of this northern 
democracy. 

Mr. President, sometimes, when a man is found in a new relation to 
things around him and to other men, he says the world has changed, and 
that he has not changed. I believe, sir, that our self-respect leads us often 
to make this declaration in regard to ourselves, when it is not exactly 
true. An individual is more apt to change, perhaps, than all the world 
around him. But, under the present circumstances, and under the re- 
sponsibility which I know I incur by what I am now stating here, I feel 
At liberty to recur to the various expressions and statements, made at 
yarious times, of my own opinions and resolutions respecting the admission 
of Texas, and all that has followed. Sir, as early as 1836, or in thfe 
earlier part of 1837, a matter of conversation and correspondence between 
myself and some prii^ate friends was this project of annexing Texas to the 
United States ; and an honorable gentleman with whom I have had a long 
acquaintance, a friend of mine, now perhaps in this chamber — I mean 
General Hamilton, of South Carolina — was knowing to that correspond- 
ence. I had voted for the recognition of Texan independence, because I 
believed it was an existing fact, surprising and astonishing as it was, and 
I wished well to the new republic : but I manifested from the first utter 
opposition to bringing her, with her territory, into the Union. I had 
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occasion, sir, in 1837, to meet friends in New York, on some political occa- 
sion, and I then stated my sentiments upon the subject. It was the first 
time that I had occasion to advert to it ; and I will ask a friend near me 
to do me the favor to read an extract from the speech, for the Senate may 
find it rather tedious to listen to the whole of it. It was delivered in 
Niblo's Garden in 1837. 

Mr. Greene then read the following extract from the speech of the 
honorable senator, to which he referred : — 

" Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomsoever possessed, Texas is likely 
to be a slaveholding country ; and I frankly avow my entire unwillingness 
to do any thing which shall extend the slavery of the African race on 
this continent, or add other slaveholding states to the Union. 

" When I say that I regard slavery in itself as a greal moral, social, 
and political evil, I only use language which has been adopted by dis- 
tinguished men, themselves citizens of slaveholding states. 

** I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encourage its further exten- 
sion. We have slavery already among us. The constitution found it 
among us ; it recognized it, and gave it solemn guaranties. 

" To the full extent of these guaranties we are all bound in honor, in 
justice, and by the constitution. All the stipulations contained in the 
constitution in favor of the slaveholding states, which are already in the 
Union, ought to be fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me, shall be ful- 
filled in the fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their letter. 
Slavery, as it exists in the states, is beyond the reach of Congress. It is a 
concern of the states themselves. They have never submitted it to Con- 
gress, and Congress has no rightful power over it. 

" I shall concur, therefore, in no act, no measure, no menace, no indica- 
tion of purpose which shall interfere or threaten to interfere with the 
exclusive authority of the several states over the subject of slavery, as it 
exists within their respective limits. All this appears to me to be matter 
of plain and imperative duty. 

^^ But when we come to speak of admitting new states, the subject 
assumes an entirely different aspect. Our rights and our duties are then 
both different 

" I see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of Texas to 
the Union — no advantages to be derived from it ; and objections to it of 
a strong, and, in my judgment, of a decisive character." 

Mr. Webster. I have nothing, sir, to add to, nor to take back from, 
those sentiments. That, the Senate will perceive, was in 1837. The 
purpose of immediately annexing Texas at that time was abandoned or 
postponed ; and it was not revived with any vigor for some years. In the 
mean time it had so happened that I had become a member of the execu- 
tive administration, and was for a short period in the department of state. 
The annexation of Texas was a subject of conversation — not confidential 
— with the president and heads of department, as well as with other pub- 
lic men. No serious attempt was then made, however, to bring it about. 
I left the department of state in May, 1843, and shortly after I learned, 
though no way connected with official information, that a design had been 
taken up of bringing in Texas, with her slave territory and population, 
into the United States. I was here in Washington at the time, and per- 
sons are now here who will remember that we had an arranged meeting 
for conversation upon it. I went home to Massachusetts, and proclaimed 
the existenoA of that purpose ; but I could get no audience, and but Utilo 
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attention. Some did not believe it, and some were too much engaged in 
their own pursuits to give it any heed. They had gone to their farms or 
to their merchandise, and it was impossible to arouse any eentiment in 
New England or in Massachusetts that should combine the two great 
political parties against this annexation ; and, indeed, there was no hope 
of bringing the northern democracy into that view, for the leaning was all 
the other way. But, sir, even with whigs, and leading whigs, I am 
ashamed to say, there was a great indifference towards the admission of 
Texas with slave territory into this Union. It went on. I was then out 
of Congress. The annexation resolutions passed the 1st of March, 1845. 
The legislature of Texas complied with the conditions, and accepted the 
guaranties ; for the phraseology of the language of the resolution is, that 
Texas is to come in "upon the conditions and under the guaranties 
herein prescribed." I happened to be returned to the Senate in March, 
1845, and was here in December, 1845, when the acceptance by Texas 
of the conditions proposed by Congress was laid before us by the presi- 
dent, and an act for the consummation of the connection was laid before 
the two houses. The connection was not completed. A final law doing 
the deed of annexation ultimately and finally had not been passed ; and 
when it was upon its final passage here, I expressed my opposition to it, 
and recorded my vote in the negative : and there the vote stands, with 
the observations that I made upon that occasion. It has happened that 
between 1837 and this time, on various occasions and opportunities, I 
have expressed my entire opposition to the admission of slave states, or 
the acquisition of new slave territories, to be added to the United States. 
I know, sir, no change in my own sentiments or my own purposes in that 
respect. I will now again ask my friend from Rhode Island to read 
another extract from a speech of mine, made at a whig convention in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in the month of September, 1847. 

Mr. Greene here read the following extract : — 

" We hear much just now of a panacea for the dangers and evils of 
slavery and slave annexation, which tfiey call the 'Wilmot Proviso^ 
That certainly is a just sentiment, but it is not a sentiment to found any 
new party upon. It is not a sentiment on which Massachusetts whigs 
differ. There is not a man in this hall who holds to it more firmly than I 
do, nor one who adheres to it more than another. 

" I feel some little interest in this matter, sir. Did not I commit my- 
self in 1838 to the whole doctrine, fully, entirely ? And I must be per- 
mitted to say that I cannot quite consent that more recent discoveries 
should claim the merit and take out a patent. 

" I deny the priority of their invention. Allow me to say, sir, it is not 
their thunder 

" We are to use the first and last, and every occasion which offers to 
oppose the extension of slave power. 

" But I speak of it here, as in Congress, as a political question, a ques- 
tion for statesmen to act upon. We must so regard it. I certainly do 
not mean to say that it is less important in a moral point of view, that it 
is not more important in many other points of view ; but, as a legislator, 
or in any ofiicial capacity, I must look at it, consider it, and decide it as a 
matter of political action." 

Mr. Webster. On other occasions, in debates here, I have expressed 
my determination to vote for no acquisition, or cession, or annexation, 
north or south, east or west. My opinion has been, that we have terri- 
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tory enough, and that we should follow the Spartan maxim, " Improve, 
adorn what you have, seek no farther." I think that it was in some 
observations that I made here on the three million loan bill, that I avowed 
that sentiment. In short, sir, the sentiment has been avowed quite as 
often, in as many places, and before as many assemblies, as any humble 
sentiments of mine ought to be avowed. 

But now that, under certain conditions, Texas is in, with all her terri- 
tories, as a slave state, with a solemn pledge that if she is divided into 
many states, those states may come in as slave states south of 36® 30', 
how are we to deal with this subject ? I know no way of honorable legis- 
lation, when the proper time comes for the enactment, but to carry into 
effect all that we have stipulated to do. I do not entirely agree with my 
honorable friend from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) that, as soon as the time 
comes when she is entitled to another representative, we should create a 
new state. The rule in regard to it I take to be this : that, when we have 
created new states out of territories, we have generally gone upon the 
idea that when there is population enough to form a state, sixty thousand, 
or some such thing, we would create a state ; but it is quite a different 
thing when a state is divided, and two or more states made out of it. It 
does not follow, in such a case, that the same rule of apportionment should 
be applied. That, however, is a matter for the consideration of Congress, 
when the proper time arrives. I may not then be here. I may have no 
vote to give on the occasion ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood to- 
day, that, according to my view of the matter, this government is solemnly 
pledged by law to create new states out of Texas, with her consent, when 
her population shall justify such a proceeding; and, so far as such states 
are formed out of Texan territory lying south of 36® 30', to let them come 
in as slave states. That is the meaning of the resolution which our 
friends, the northern democracy, have left us to fulfil ; and I, for one, 
mean to fulfil it, because I will not violate the faith of the government. 

Now, as to California and New Mexico, I hold slavery to be excluded 
from those territories by a law even superior to that which admits and 
sanctions it in Texas. I mean the law of nature, — of physical geography, 
— the law of the formation of the earth. That law settles forever, with 
a strength beyond all terms of human enactment, that slavery cannot exist 
in California or New Mexico. Understand me, sir ; I mean slavery as 
we regard it ; slaves in gross, of the colored race, transferable by sale and 
delivery like other property. I shall not discuss this point, but I leave 
it to the learned gentlemen who have undertaken to discuss it ; but I sup- 
pose there is no slave of that description in California now. I under- 
stand that peomsm, a sort of penal servitude, exists there, or rather a sort 
of voluntary sale of a man and his offspring for debt, as it is ai'ranged 
and exists in some parts of California and New Mexico. But what I 
mean to say is, that African slavery, as we see it among us, is as utterly 
impossible to find itself, or to be found, in Mexico, as any other natural 
impossibility. California and New Mexico are Asiatic in their formation 
and scenery. They are composed of vast ridges of mountains of enor- 
mous height, with broken ridges and deep valleys. The sides of these 
mountains are barren, entirely barren, their tops capped by perennial 
snow. There may be in California, now made free by its constitution, 
and no doubt there are, some tracts of valuable land. But it is not so in 
New Mexico. Pray, what is the evidence which every gentleman must 
have obtained on this subject, from information sought by himself or com- 
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municated by others ? I have inquired and read all I could find in order 
to obtain information. "What is there in New Mexico that could bj any 
possibility induce any body to go there with slaves ? There are some 
narrow strips of tillable land on the borders of the rivers ; but the rivers 
themselves dry up before midsummer is gone. All that the people can do 
is to raise some little articles, some little wheat for their tortillas, and all 
that by irrigation. And who expects to see a hundred black men culti- 
vating tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, or any thing else, on lands in New 
Mexico made fertile only by irrigation ? I look upon it, therefore, as a 
fixed fact, — to use an expression current at this day, — that both California 
and New Mexico are destined to be free, so far as they are settled at all, 
which I believe, especially in regard to New Mexico, will be very little 
for a great length of time ; free by the arrangement of things by the 
Power above us. I have, therefore, to say, in this respect also, that this 
country is fixed for freedom, to as many persons as shall ever live there, 
by as irrepealable and more irrepealable a law than the law that attaches 
to the right of holding slaves in Texas ; and I will say further, that if a 
resolution or a law were now before us to provide a territorial government 
for New Mexico, I would not vote to put any prohibition into it whatever. 
The use of such a prohibition would be idle, as it respects any effect it 
would have upon the territory ; and I would not take pains to reaffirm an 
ordinance of Nature, nor to reenact the will of Grod. And I would put in 
no Wilmot proviso for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach. I would put 
into it no evidence of the votes of superior power, to wound the pride, even 
whether a just pride, a rational pride, or an irrational pride — to wound the 
pride of the gentlemen who belong to the Southern States. I have no such 
object, no such purpose. They would think it a taunt, an indignity ; they 
would think it to be an act taking away from them what they regard a proper 
equality of privilege ; and whether they expect to realize any benefit from 
it or not, they would think it a theoretic wrong ; that something more or 
less derogatory to their character and their rights had taken place. I pro- 
pose to inflict no such wound upon any body, unless something essentially 
important to the country, and efficient to the preservation of liberty and 
freedom, is to be effected. Therefore, I repeat, sir, and I repeat it because 
. I wish it to be understood, that I do not propose to address the Senate 
often on this subject. I desire to pour out all my heart in as plain a 
manner as possible ; and I say, again, that if a proposition were now here 
for a government for New Mexico, and it was moved to insert a provision 
for a prohibition of slavery, I would not vote for it. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 have established, so far as I proposed to go into 
any line of observation to establish, the proposition with which I set out, 
and upon which I propose to stand or fall ; and that is, that the whole ter- 
ritory of the states in the United States, or in the newl)vacquired territory 
of the United States, has a fixed and settled character, now fixed and 
settled by law, which cannot be repealed in the case of Texas without a 
violation of public faith, and cannot be repealed by any human power in 
regard to California or New Mexico ; that, under one or other of these 
laws, every foot of territory in the states or in the territories has now 
received a fixed and decided character. 

Sir, if we were now making a government for New Mexico, and any body 
should propose a Wilmot proviso, I should treat it exactly as Mr. Polk 
treated that provision for excluding slavery from Oregon. Mr. Polk was 
known to be in opinion decidedly averse to the Wilmot proviso ; but he 
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felt the necessity of establishing a government for the territory of Oregon, 
and though the proviso was there, he knew it would be entirely nugatory ; 
and, since it must be entirely nugatory, since it took away no right, no 
describable, no estimable, no weighable or tangible right of the south, he 
said he would sign the bill for the sake of enacting a law to form a govern- 
ment in that territory, and let that entirely useless, and, in that connection, 
entirely senseless, proviso remain. For myself, I will say that we hear 
much of the annexation of Canada ; and if there be any man, any of the 
northern democracy, or any one of the freesoil party, who supposes it ne- 
cessary to insert a Wilmot proviso in a territorial government for New 
Mexico, that man will of course be of opinion that it is necessary to pro- 
tect the everlasting snows of Canada from the foot of slavery by the same 
overpowering wing of an act of Congress. Sir, wherever there is a partic- 
ular good to be done, wherever there is a foot of land to be stayed back 
from becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert the principle of the 
exclusion of slavery. I am pledged to it from the year 1837 ; I have 
been pledged to it again and again ; and I will perform those pledges ; 
but I will not do a thing unnecessary, that wounds the feelings of others, 
or that does disgrace to my own understanding. 

Mr. President, in the excited times in which we live, there is found to 
exist a state of crimination and recrimination between the north and 
south. There are lists of grievances produced by each ; and those 
grievances, real or supposed, alienate the minds of one portion of the 
country from the other, exasperate the feelings, subdue the sense of fra- 
ternal connection, and patriotic love, and mutual regard. I shall bestow a 
little attention, sir, upon these various grievances produced on the one 
side and on the other. I begin with the complaints of the south. I will 
not answer, further than I have, the general statements of the honorable 
senator from South Carolina, that the north has grown upon the south in 
consequence of the manner of administering this government, in the col- 
lecting of its revenues, and so forth. These are disputed topics, and I 
have no inclination to enter into them. But I will state these complaints, 
especially one complaint of the south, which has, in my opinion, just foun- 
dation ; and that is, that there has been found at the north, among indi- 
viduals, and among the legislators of the north, a disinclination to perform, 
fuUy, their constitutional duties in regard to the return of persons bound 
to service, who have escaped into the free states. In that respect, it is 
my judgment that the south is right, and the north is wrong. Every 
member of every northern legislature is bound, like every other officer in 
the country, by oath, to support the constitution of the United States ; 
and this article of the cx)nstitution, which says to these states, they shall 
deliver up fugitives from service, is as binding in honor and conscience as 
any other article. No man fulfils his duty in any legislature who sets 
himself to find excuses, evasions, escapes from this constitutional obliga- 
tion. I have always thought that the constitution addressed itself to 
the legislatures of the states or to the states themselves. It says 
that those persons escaping to other states shall be delivered up, and I 
confess I have always been of the opinion that it was an injunction upon 
the states themselves. When it is said that a person escaping into anoth- 
er state, and becoming therefore within the jurisdiction of that state, shall 
be delivered up, it seems to me the import of the passage is, that the state 
itself, in obedience to the constitution, shall cause him to be delivered up. 
That is my judgment I have always entertained that opinion, and I 
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cnfertain it now. But when the subject, some years ago, was before the 
Sapreme Court of the United States, the majority of the judges held that 
the power to cause fugitives from service to be delivered up was a power 
to be exercised under the authority of this government. I do not know, 
on the whole, that it may not have been a fortunate decision. My habit 
is to respect the result of judicial deliberations, and the solemnity of judi- 
cial decisions. But as it now stands, the business of seeing that these 
fugitives are delivered up resides in the power of Congress and the na- 
tional judicature, and my friend at the head of the judiciary committee 
has a bill on the subject now before the Senate, with some amendments to 
it, which I propose to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest extent. 
And I desire to call the attention of all sober-minded men, of all conscien- 
tious men, in the north, of all men who are not carried away by any 
fanatical idea, or by any false idea whatever, to their constitutional obli- 
gations. I put it to all the sober and sound minds at the north, as a ques- 
tion of morals and a question of conscience. What right have they, in their 
legislative capacity, or any other, to endeavor to get round this constitu- 
tion, to embarrass the free exercise of the rights secured by the constitu- 
tion to the persons whose slaves escape from them ? None at all ; none 
at all. Neither in the forum of conscience, nor before the face of the 
constitution, are they justified, in my opinion. - Of course it is a matter 
for their consideration. They probably, in the turmoil of the times, have 
not stopped to consider of this ; they have followed what seems to be the 
current of thought and of motives, as the occasion arose, and neglected to 
investigate fully the real question, and to consider their constitutional obli- 
gations ; as I am sure, if they did consider, they would fulfil them with 
alacrity. Therefore I repeat, sir, that there is a ground of complaint 
against the north, well founded, which ought to be removed, which it is 
now in the power of the different departments of this government to re- 
move, which calls for the enactment of proper laws authorizing the judi- 
cature of this government, in the several states, to do all that is necessary 
for the recapture of fugitive slaves, and for the restoration of them to 
those who claim them. Wherever I go, and wherever I speak on this 
subject, — and when I speak here I desire to speak to the whole north, -^ 
I say that the south has been injured in this respect, and has a right to 
complain ; and the north has been too careless of what I think the con* 
stitution peremptorily and emphatically enjoins upon it as a duty. 

Complaint has been made against certain resolutions that emanate from 
legislatures at the north, and are sent here to us, not only on the subject 
of slavery in this District, but sometimes recommending Congress to con- 
sider the means of abolishing slavery in the states. I should be very 
sorry to be called upon to present any resolutions here which could not be 
referable to any committee or any power in Congress ; and therefore I 
should be very unwilling to receive from Massachusetts instructions to 
present' resolutions expressing any opinion whatever upon slavery as it ex- 
ists at the present moment in the states, for two reasons : because, first, I 
do not consider that the legislature of Massachusetts has any thing to do 
with it ; and next, I do not consider that I, as her representative here, 
have any thing to do with it. Sir, it has become, in my opinion, quite too 
common ; and if the legislatures of the states do not like that opinion, 
they have a great deal more power to put it down than I have to uphold it. 
It has become, in my opinion, quite too conmion a practice for the state 
legislatures to present resolutions here on all subjects, and to instruct us 
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here on all subjects. There is no public man that requires instruction 
more than I do, or who requires information more than I do, or desires it 
more heartily ; but I do not like to have it come in too imperative a shape. 
I took notice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon this subject, made the 
other day in the Senate of Massachusetts, by a young man of talent and 
character, from whom the best hopes may be entertained. I mean Mr. 
Hillard. He told the Senate of Massachusetts that he would vote for no 
instructions whatever to be forwarded to members of Congress, nor for 
any resolutions to be offered expressive of the sense of Massachusetts as 
to what their members of Congress ought to do. He said that he saw no 
propriety in one set of public servants giving instructions and reading lec- 
tures to another set of public servants. To their own master all of them 
must stand or fall, and that master is their constituents. I wish these 
sentiments could become more common, a great deal more common. I 
have never entered into the question, and never shall, about the binding 
force of instructions. I will, however, simply say this : if there be any 
matter of interest pending in this body, while I am a member of it, in 
which Massachusetts has an interest of her own not adverse to the gen- 
eral interest of the country, I shall pursue her instructions with gladness 
of heart, and with all the efficiency which I can bring it. But if the 
question be on« which affects her interest, and at the same time affects the 
interests of all other states, I shall no more regard her political wishes 
or instructions than I would regard the wishes of a man who might ap- 
point me an arbiter or referee to decide some question of important pri- 
vate right, and who might instruct me to decide in his favor. If ever 
there was a government upon earth, it is this government ; if ever there 
was a body upon earth, it is this body, w^hich should consider itself as 
composed by agreement of all, appointed by some, but organized by the 
general consent of all, sitting here under the solemn obligations of oath 
and conscience to do that which they think is best for the good of the 
whole. 

Then, sir, there are these abolition societies, of which I am unwilling 
to speak, but in regard to which I have very clear notions and opinions. 
I do not think them useful. I think their operations for the last twenty 
years have* produced nothing good or valuable. At the same time, I know 
thousands of them are honest and good men; perfectly well-meaning 
men. They have excited feelings — they think they must do something 
for the cause of liberty, and in their sphere of action they do not see 
what else they can do, than to contribute to an abolition press or an 
abolition society, or to pay an abolition lecturer. I do not mean to impute 
gross motives even to the leaders of these societies, but I am not blind to 
the consequences. I cannot but see what mischiefs their interference with 
the south has produced. And is it not plain to every man ? Let any 
gentleman who doubts of that, recur to the debates in the Virginia House 
of Delegates in 1832, and he will see with what freedom a proposition 
made by Mr. Randolph for the gradual abolition of slavery was discussed 
in that body. Every one spoke of slavery as he thought ; very igno- 
minious and disparaging names and epithets were applied to it. The 
debates in the House of Delegates on that occasion, I believe, were all 
published. They were read by every colored man who could read, and 
if there were any who could not read, those debates were read to them 
by others. At that time Virginia was not unwilling nor afraid to discuss 
this question, and to let that part of her population know as much of it as 
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they could learn. That was in 1832. As has been said by the honorable 
member from Carolina, these abolition societies commenced their course 
of action in 1835. It is said — I do not know how true it may be — that 
they sent incendiary publications into the slave states ; at any event, they 
attempted to arouse, and did arouse, a very strong feeling ; in other 
words, they created great agitation in the north against southern slavery. 
Well, what was the result ? The bonds of the slaves were bound more 
firmly than before ; their rivets were more strongly fastened. Public 
opinion, which in Virginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, and 
was opening out for the discussion of the question, drew back and shut 
itself up in its castle. I wish to know whether any body in Virginia can, 
now, talk as Mr. Randolph, Governor McDowell, and others talked there, 
openly, and sent their remarks to the press, in 1832. We all know the 
fact, and we all know the cause ; and every thing that this agitating 
people have done has been, not to enlarge, but to restrain ; not to set free, 
but to bind faster the slave population of the south. That is my judg- 
ment. Sir, as I have said, I know many abolitionists in my own neigh- 
borhood, very honest, good people, misled, as I think, by strange enthusi- 
asm ; but they wish to do something, and they are called on to contribute, 
and they do contribute ; and it Is my firm opinion this day, that within 
the last twenty years, as much money has been collected apd paid to the 
abolition societies, abolition presses, and abolition lecturers, as would pur- 
chase the freedom of every slave man, woman, and child in the state of 
Maryland, and send them all to Liberia. I have no doubt of it. But I 
have yet to learn that the benevolence of these abolition societies has at 
any time taken that particular turn. [Laughter.] 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is complained of. The press 
violent ! Why, sir, the press is violent every where. There are out- 
rageous reproaches in the north against the south, and there are reproaches 
in not much better taste in the south against the north. Sir, the ex- 
tremists in both parts of this country are violent ; they mistake loud and 
violent talk for eloquence and for reason. They think that he who talks 
loudest reasons the best And this we must expect, when the press is 
free — as it is here, and I trust always will be — for, with all its licen- 
tiousness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute freedom of tlfe press is 
essential to the preservation of government on the basis of a free consti- 
tution. Wherever it exists, there will be foolish paragraphs and violent 
paragraphs in the press, as there are, I am sorry to say, foolish speeches 
and violent speeches in both houses of Congress. In truth, sir, I must 
say that, in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the country has become 
greatly vitiated, depraved, and corrupted by the style of our congressional 
debates. [Laughter.] And if it were possible for our debates in Con- 
gress to vitiate the principles of the people as much as they have depraved 
their taste, I should cry out, " God save the Republic ! " 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance ; no grievance presented by 
the south, within the redress of the government, but the single one to 
which I have referred ; and that is, the want of a proper regard to the 
injunction of the constitution for the delivery of fugitive slaves. 

There are also complaints of the north against the south. I need not 
go over them particularly. The first and gravest is, that the north 
adopted the constitution, recognizing the existence of slavery in the states, 
and recognizing the right, to a certain extent, of representation of the 
slaves in Congress, under a state of sentiment and expectation which do 
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not now exist ; and that, by events, by circumstances, by the eagerness 
of the south to acquire territory and extend their slave population, the 
north finds itself — in regard to the influence of the south and the north, 
of the free states and the slave states — where it never did expect to find 
itself when they entered the compact of the constitution. They com- 
plain, therefore, that, instead of slavery being regarded as an evil, as it 
was then — an evil which all hoped would be extinguished gradually — it 
is now regarded by the south as an institution to be cherished, and pre- 
served, and extended ; an institution which the south has already ex- 
tended to the utmost of her power by the acquisition of new territory. 
Well, then, passing from that, every body in the north reads ; and every 
body reads whatsoever the newspapers contain ; and the newspapers — 
some of them, especially those presses to which I have alluded — are care- 
ful to spread about among the people every reproachful sentiment uttered 
by any southern man bearing at all against the north ; every thing that is 
calculated to exasperate, to alienate ; and there are many such things, as 
every body will admit, from the south or some portion of it, which are 
spread abroad among the reading people ; and they do exasperate, and 
alienate, and produce a most mischievous effect upon the public mind at the 
north. Sir, I would not notice things of this sort, appearing in obscure 
quarters ; but one thing has occurred in this debate which struck me 
very forcibly. An honorable member from Louisiana addressed us the 
other day on this subject. I suppose there is not a more amiable and 
worthy gentleman in this chamber — nor a gentleman who would be more 
slow to give offence to any body, and he did not mean in his remarks to 
give offence. But what did he say ? Why, sir, he took pains to run a 
contrast between the slaves of the south and the laboring people of the 
north, giving the preference in all points of condition, and comfort, and 
happiness, to the slaves of the south. The honorable member, doubtless, 
did not suppose that he gave any offence, or did any injustice. He was 
merely expressing his opinion. But does he know how remarks of that 
sort will be received by the laboring people of the north ? Why, who 
are the laboring people of the north ? They are the north. They are 
the people who cultivate their own farms with their own hands ; free- 
holders, educated men, independent men. Let me say, sir, that hve 
sixths of the whole property of the north is in the hands of the laborers 
of the north ; they cultivate their farms, they educate their children, they 
provide the means of independence ; if they are not freeholders, they 
earn wages ; these wages accumulate, are turned into capital, into new 
freeholds, and small capitalists are created. That is the case, and such 
the course of things with us, among the industrious and frugal. And 
what can these people think, when so respectable and worthy a gentleman 
as the member from Louisiana undertakes to prove that the absolute igno- 
rance and the abject slavery of the south is more in conformity with the 
high purposes and destiny of immortal, rational, human beings, than the 
educated, the independent free laborers of the north ? There is a more 
tangible and irritating cause of grievance at the north. Free blacks are 
constantly employed in the vessels of the north, generally as cooks or 
stewards. When the vessel arrives, these free colored men are taken on 
shore by the police or municipal authority, imprisoned, and kept in prison, 
till the vessel is again ready to sail. This is not only irritating, but ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in practice, and seems altogether impracticable 
and oppressive. JVL*. Hoar's mission, some time ago, to South Carolina, 
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was a well-intonded effort to remove this cause of complaint. The north 
thinks such impnsonments illegal and unconstitutional. As the cases 
occur constantly and frequently, they think it a great grievance. 

Now, sir, so far as any of these grievances have their foundation in 
matters of law, they can be redressed, and ought to be redressed ; and 
80 far as they have their foundation in matters of opinion, in sentiment, 
m mutual crimination and recrimination, all that we can do is, to endeavor 
to allay the agitation, and cultivate a better feeling and more fraternal 
sentiments between the south and the north. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard from every member 
on this floor declarations of opinion, that this Union should never be- dis- 
solved, than the declarations of opinion, that, in any case, under the 
pressure of any circumstances, such a dissolution was possible. I hear 
Mth pain, and anguish, and distress, the word secession, especially when 
it falls from the lips of those who are eminently patriotic, and known to 
the country, and known all over the world, for their political services. 
Secession ! Peaceable secession ! Sir, your eyes and mine are never 
destined to see that miracle. The dismemberment of this vast country 
without convulsion ! The breaking up of the fountains of the great deep 
without ruffling the surface I Who is so foolish — I beg every body's 
pardon — as to expect to see any such thing ? Sir, he who sees these 
states now revolving in harmony around a common centre, expecting to 
see them quit their places, and fly off, without convulsion, may look, the 
next hour, to see the heavenly bodies rush from their spheres, and jostle 
against each other in the realms of space, without producing the crash 
of the universe. There can be no such thing as a peaceable secession. 
Peaceable secession is an utter impossibility. Is the great constitution 
under which we live here, covering this whole country — is it to be 
thawed and melted away by secession, as the snows on the mountain melt 
under the influence of a vernal sun — disappear almost unobserved, and 
die off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not state what might produce the 
disruption of the states ; but, sir, I see it as plainly as I see the sun in 
heaven J — I see that disruption must produce such a war as I will not 
describe in its twofold character ! 

Peaceable secession ! peaceable secession ! The concurrent agreement 
of all the members of this great republic to separate ! A voluntary 
separation, with alimony on one side and on the other ! Why, what 
would be the result ? Where is the line to be drawn ? What states are 
to secede ? What is to remain American ? What am I to be ? An 
American no longer? Where is the flag of the republic to remain? 
Where is the eagle still to tower ? or is he to cower, and shriek, and fall 
to the gi'ound ? Why, sir, our ancestors — our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, those of them that are yet living amongst us with prolonged lives 
— would rebuke and reproach us ; and our children and our grandchild 
dren would cry out shame upon us, if we of this generation should dis- 
honor these ensigns of the power of the governmeht and the harmony o^ 
the Union which is every day felt among us with so much joy and grat- 
itude. What is to become of the army? What is to become of tlie 
navy ? What is to become of the public lands ? How is each of tbS 
thirty states to defend itself? I know, although the idea has not bQ<^ 
stated distinctly. There is to be a Southern Confederacy. I do not 
mean, when I allude to this statement, that any one seriously contem- 
plates such a state of things. I do not mean to say that it is true* but I 
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have heard it suggested elsewhere, that that idea has originated in a 
design to separate. I am sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought of, 
talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of human imagination. 
But the idea must be of a separation including the slave states upon one 
side, and the free states on the other. Sir, there is not- — I may express 
myself too strongly, perhaps, but some things, some moral things, arc 
almost as impossible as other natural or physical things ; and I hold the 
idea of a separation of these states, those that are free to form one gov- 
ernment, and those that are slaveholding to form another, as a moral 
impossibility. We could not separate the states by any such line, if we 
were to draw it. We could not sit down here to-day, and draw a line of 
separation that would satisfy any hve men in the country. There are 
natural causes that would keep and tie us together ; and there ai*e social 
and domestic relations which we could not break if we would, and which 
we should not if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the face of this 
country at the present moment — nobody can see where its population is 
the most dense and growing — without being ready to admit, and com- 
pelled to admit, that ere long America will be' in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the wildest enthusiast has to say 
on the possibility of cutting off that river, and leaving free states at its 
source and its branches, and slave states down near its mouth. Pray, 
sir, pray, sir, let me say to the people of this country, that these things 
are worthy of their pondering and of their consideration. Here, sir, are 
five millions of freemen in the free states north of the River Ohio ; can 
any body suppose that this population can be severed by a line that 
divides them from the territory of a foreign and an alien government, 
down somewhere, the Lord knows where, upon the lower banks of the 
Mississippi ? What would become of Missouri ? Will she join the arron- 
dissement of the slave states ? Shall the man from the Yellow Stone and 
the Platte River be connected, in the new republic, with the man who lives 
on the southern extremity of the Cape of Florida ? Sir, I am ashamed 
to pursue this line of remark. I dislike it ; I have an utter disgust for it. 
I would rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, pestilence, and 
famine, than to hear gentlemen talk of secession. To break up — to 
break up this great government — to dismember this great country — to 
astonish Europe with an act of folly such as Europe for two centuries 
has never beheld in any government ! No, sir ; no, sir 1 There will be 
no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of secession I 

Sir, I hear there is to be a convention held at Nashville. I am bound 
to believe, that, if worthy gentlemen meet at Nashville in convention, 
their object will be to adopt counsels conciliatory — to advise the south 
to forbearance and moderation, and to advise the north to forbearance and 
moderation, and to inculcate principles of brotherly love and affection, 
and attachment to the constitution of the country as it now is. I believe, 
if the convention meet at all, it will be for this purpose ; for certainly, if 
they meet for any purpose hostile to the Union, they have been singularly 
inappropriate in their selection of a place. I remember, sir, that when 
the treaty was concluded between France and England at the peace of 
Amiens, a stern old Englishman, and an orator, who disliked the terms 
of the peace as ignominious to England, said in the House of Commons, 
that, if King William could know the terms of that treaty, he would turn 
in his coffin. Let me commend the saying of Mr. Windham, in all its 
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emphasis and in all its force, to any persons who shall meet at Nashville 
for the purpose of concerting measures for the overthrow of the Union 
of this country over the bones of Andrew Jackson. 

Sir, I wish to make two remarks, and hasten to a conclusion. I wish 
to say, in regard to Texas, that if it should be hereafter at any time the 
pleasure of the government of Texas to cede to the United States a por- 
tion, larger or smaller, of her territory which lies adjacent to New Mexi- 
co, and north of 34® of north latitude, to be formed into free states, 
for a fair equivalent in money, or in the payment of her debt, I think it 
an object well worthy the consideration of Congress, and I shall be happy 
to concur in it myself, if I should be in the public councils of the country 
at the time. 

I have one other remark to make. In my observations upon slavery, 
as it has existed in the country, and as it now exists, I have expressed no 
opinion of the mode of its extinguishment or amelioration. I will say, 
however, though I have nothing to propose on that subject, because I do 
not deem myself competent as other gentlemen to consider it, that if any 
gentleman from the south shall propose a scheme of colonization, to be 
carried on by this government, upon a large scale, for the transportation of 
free colored people to any colony, of any place in the world, I should be 
quite disposed to incur almost any degree of expense to accomplish that 
object. Nay, sir, following an example set here more than twenty years 
ago, by a great man, then a senator from New York, I would return to 
Virginia — and through her, for the benefit of the whole south — the 
money received from the lands and territories ceded by her to this govern- 
ment, for any such purpose as to relieve, in whole or in part, or in any 
way to diminish or deal beneficially with the free colored population of 
the Southern States. I have said that I honor Virginia for her cession of 
this territory. There have been received into the treasury of the United 
States eighty millions of dollars, the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
ceded by Virginia. If the residue should be sold at the same rate, the 
whole aggregate will exceed two hundred millions of dollars. If Virginia 
and the south see fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themselves 
from the free people of color among them^ they have my free consent that 
the government shall pay them any sum of money out of its proceeds 
which may be adequate to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these observations to a close. I have 
spoken freely, and I meant to do so. I have sought to make no display ; 
I have sought to enliven the occasion by no animated discussion ; nor 
have I attempted any train of elaborate argument. I have sought only 
to speak my sentiments, fully and at large, being desirous, once and for 
all, to let the Senate know, and to let the country know, the opinions and 
sentiments which I entertain on all these subjects. These opinions are not 
likely to be suddenly changed. If there be any future service that I can 
render to the country, consistently with these sentiments and opinions, I 
shall cheerfully render it. If there be not, I shall still be glad to have 
had an opportunity to disburden my conscience from the bottom of my 
heart, and to mak^ known every political sentiment that therein exists. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of the possibility or utility 
of secession, instead of dwelling in these caverns of darkness, instead of 
groping with those ideas so full of all that is horrid and horrible, let us 
come out into the light of day ; let us enjoy the fresh airs of Liberty and 
Union ; let us cherish those hopes which belong to us ; let us devote our- 
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selves to those great objects that are fit for our consideration and our 
action ; let us raise our conceptions to the magnitude and the importance 
of the duties that devolve upon us ; let our comprehension be as broad as 
the country for which we act, our aspirations as high as its certain 
destiny ; let us not be pygmies in a case that calls for men. Never did 
there devolve on any generation of men higher trusts than now devolve 
upon us for the preservation of this constitution, and the harmony and 
peace of all who are destined to live under it. Let us make our genera- 
tion one of the strongest and the brightest links in that golden chain 
which is destined, I fondly believe, to grapple the people of all the states 
to this constitution, for ages to come. It is a great popular constitutional 
government, guarded by legislation, by law, by judicature, and defended 
by the whole affections of the people. No monarchical throne presses 
these states together ; no iron chain of despotic power encircles them ; 
they live and stand upon a government popular in its form, representa- 
tive in its character, founded upon principles of equality, and calculated, 
we hope, to last forever. In all its history it has been beneficent ; it has 
trodden down no man*s liberty ; it has crushed no state. Its daily respira- 
tion is liberty and patriotism, its yet youthful veins all full of enterprise, 
courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. Large before, the 
country has now, by recent events, become vastly larger. This republic 
now extends, with a vast breadth, across the whole continent The two 
great seas of the world wash the one and the other shore. We realize, on« 
a mighty scale, the beautiful description of the ornamental edging of the 
buckler of Achilles : — 

" Now the broad shield complete the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round ; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the backler's verge, and bound the whole." 

Mr. Calhoun. I rise to correct what I conceive to be an error of the 
distinguished senator from Massachusetts, as to the motives which in- 
duced the acquisition of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. He attributed 
it to the great growth of cotton, and the desire of the southern people to 
get an extension of territory, with the view of cultivating it with more 
profit than they could in a compact and crowded settlement. Now, Mr. 
President, the history of these acquisitions, I think, was not correctly 
given. It is well known that the acquisition of Florida was the result of 
an Indian war. The Seminole Indians residing along the line attacked 
one of our fortresses ; troops were ordered out ; they were driven back ; 
and, under the command of General Jackson, Pensacola and St. Marks 
were seized. It was these acts, and not the desire for the extended culti- 
vation of cotton, which led to the acquisition of Florida. I admit that 
there had been for a long time a desire on the part of the south, and of 
the administration, I believe, to acquire Florida ; but it was very different 
from the reason assigned by the honorable senator. There were collected 
together four tribes of Indians — the Creeks, the Choctaws, the Chicka- 
saws, and the Cherokees, about thirty thousand warriors — who held con- 
nection, almost the whole of them, with the Spanish authorities in Florida, 
and carried on a trade perpetually with them. It was well known that a 
most pernicious influence was thus exercised over them ; and it was the 
desire of preventing conflict between the Indians and ourselves in tlie 
souths as I believe, which induced the acquisition of Florida. I come 
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now to Louisiana. "We well know that the immediate cause for the 
acquisition of Louisiana was the suspension of our right of deposit at 
New Orleans. Under a treaty with Spain we had a right to the naviga- 
tion of the river as far as New Orleans, and a right to make deposits in 
the port of New Orleans. The Spanish authorities interrupted that right, 
and that interruption produced a great agitation at the west, and I may 
say, throughout the whole United States. The gentlemen then in oppo- 
sition, a highly respectable party — the old federal party, which I have 
never said a word of disrespect in regard to — if I mistake not, took the 
lead in a desire to resort to arms to acquire that territory. Mr. Jefferson, 
more prudent, desired to procure it by purchase. A purchase was made, 
in order to remove the difficulty, and to give an outlet to the west to the 
ocean. That was the immediate cause of the acquisition of Louisiana. 
Now, sir, we come to Texas. Perhaps no gentleman had more to do 
with the acquisition of Texas than myself; and I aver, Mr. President, 
that I would have been among the very last individuals in the United 
States to have made any movement at that time for the acquisition of ' 
Texas ; and I go further : if I know myself, I was incapable of acquiring 
any territory simply on the ground that it was to be an enlargement of 
slave territory.* I would just as freely have acquired it if it had been on 
the northern as on the southern side. No, sir; very different motives 
actuated me. I knew at a very early period — I will not go into the 
history of it — the British government had given encouragement to the 
abolitionists of the United States, who were represented at the World's 
Convention. The question of the abolition of slavery was agitated in that 
convention. One gentleman stated that Mr. Adams informed him that if 
the British government wished to abolish slavery in the United States, 
they must begin with Texas. A commission was sent from this World's 
Convention to the British secretary of state, Lord Aberdeen ; and it so 
happened that a gentleman was present when the interview took place 
between Lord Aberdeen and the committee, who gave me a full account 
of it shortly after it occurred. Lord Aberdeen fell into the project, and 
gave full encouragement to the abolitionists. Well, sir, it is well known 
that Lord Aberdeen was a very direct, and in my opinion, a very honest 
and worthy man ; and when Mr. Pakenham was sent to negotiate with 
regard to Oregon, and incidentally with respect to Texas, he was ordered 
to read a declaration to this government, stating that the British govern- 
ment was anxious to put an end to slavery all over the world, com- 
mencing at Texas. It is well known, further, that at that very time a 
negotiation was going on between France and England to. accomplish 
that object, and our government was thrown by stratagem out of the 
negotiation ; and that object was, first, to induce Mexico to acknowledge 
the independence of Texas upon the ground that she would abolish it. 
All these are matters of history ; and where is the man so blind — I am 
sure the senator from Massachusetts is not so blind — as not to see that 
if the project of Great Britain had been successful, the whole frontier of 
the states of Louisiana and Arkansas, and the adjacent states, would have 
been exposed to the inroads of British emissaries. Sir, so far as I was 
concerned, I put it exclusively upon that ground. I never would ran 
into the folly of reannexation, which I always held to be absurd. Nor, 
sir, would I put it upon the ground — which I might well have put it — 
of commercial and manufacturing considerations ; because those were not 
my motive principles, and I chose to assign what were. So far as com- 
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merce and manufactures were concerned, I would not have moved in the 
matter at that early period. 

The senator objects that many northern gentlemen voted for annexa- 
tion. Why, sir, it was natural that they should be desirous of fulfilling 
the obligations of the constitution ; and besides, what man at that time 
doubted that the Missouri compromise line would be adopted, and that 
the territory would fall entirely to the south ? All that northern men 
asked for at that time was the extension of that line. Their course, in 
my opinion, was eminently correct and patriotic. 

Now, Mr. President, having made these corrections, I must go back a 
little farther, and correct a statement which I think the senator has left 
very defective, relative to the ordinance of 1787. He states, very cor- 
rectly, that it commenced under the old confederation ; that it was after- 
wards confirmed by Congress ; that Congress was sitting in New York at 
the time, while the convention sat in Philadelphia ; and that there was 
concert of action. I have not looked into the ordinance very recently, 
but my memory will serve me thus far, that Mr. Jefferson introduced his 
first proposition to exclude slavery in 1784. There was a vote taken 
upon it, and I think on that vote every southern senator voted against it ; 
but I am not certain of it. One thing I am certain of, that it was three 
years before the ordinance could pass. It was sturdily resisted down to 
1787 ; and when it was passed, as I have good reason to believe, it was 
upon a principle of compromise : first, that the ordinance should contain a 
provision similar to the one put in the constitution with respect to fugi- 
tive slaves ; and next, that it should be inserted in the constitution ; and 
this was the compromise upon which the prohibition was inserted in the 
ordinance of 1787. We thought we had an indemnity in that, but we 
made a great mistake. Of what possible advantage has it been to us ? 
Violated faith has met us on every side, and the advantage has been 
altogether in their favor. On the other side, it has been thrown open to 
a northern population, to the entire exclusion of the southern. This was 
the leading measure which destroyed the compromise of the constitution^ 
and then followed the Missouri compromise, which was carried mainly by 
northern votes, although now disavowed and not respected by them. 
. That was the next step, and between these two causes the equilibrium 
has been broken. 

Having made these remarks, let me say that I took great pleasure in 
listening to the declarations of the honorable senator from Massachusetts 
upon several points. He puts himself upon the fulfilment of the contract 
of Congress in the resolutions of Texas annexation, for the admission of 
the four new states provided for by those resolutions to be formed out of 
the territory of Texas. All that was manly, statesmanlike, and calculated 
to do good, because just. He went further ; he condemned, and rightfully 
condemned, and in that he has shown great firmness, the course of the 
north relative to the stipulations of the constitution for the restoration oi 
fugitive slaves ; but permit me to say, for I desire to be candid upon all 
subjects, that if the senator, together with many friends on this side of the 
chamber, puts his confidence in the bill which has been reported here, 
further to extend the laws of Congress upon this subject, it will prove 
fallacious. It is impossible to execute any law of Congress until the 
people of the states shall cooperate. 

I heard the gentleman with great pleasure say that he would not 
vote for the Wilmot proviso, for he regarded such an act unnecessary, 
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considering that nature had already excluded slaverj. As far as the new 
acquisitions are concerned, I am disposed to leave them to be disposc^d of 
as the hand of nature shall determine. It is wliat I always have insisted 
upon. Leave that portion of the country more natural to a non-slave- 
holding population to be filled by that description of population ; and 
leave that portion into which slavery would naturally go, to be filled by a 
slaveholding population — destroying artificial lines ; though perhaps they 
may be better than none. Mr. Jefferson spoke like a prophet of the effect 
of the Missouri compromise line. I am willing to leave it for nature to 
settle ; and to organize governments for the territories, giving all free 
scope to enter and prepare themselves to participate in their privileges. 
We want, sir, nothing but justice. When the gentleman says that he is 
willing to leave it to nature, I understand he is willing to remove all im- 
pediments, whether real or imaginary. It is consummate folly to assert 
that the Mexican law prohibiting slavery in California and New Mexico 
is in force ; and I have always regarded it so. 

No man would feel more happy than myself to believe that this Union 
formed by our ancestors should live forever. Looking back to the long 
course of forty years' service here, I have the consolation to believe that 
I have never done one act which would weaken it ; tliat I have done full 
justice to all sections. And if I have ever been exposed to the imputa- 
tion of a contrary motive, it is because I have been willing to defend my 
section from unconstitutional encroachments. But I cannot agree with 
the senator from Massachusetts that this Union cannot be dissolved. Am 
I to understand him that no degree of oppression, no outrage, no broken 
faith, can produce the destruction of this Union ? Why, sir, if that be- 
comes a fixed fact, it will itself become the great instrument of producing 
oppression, outrage, and broken faith. No, sir, the Union can be broken. 
Great moral causes will break it if they go on, and it can only be pre- 
served by justice, good faith, and a rigid adherence to the constitution. 

Mr. Webster. Mr. President, a single word in reply to the honor- 
able member from South Carolina. My distance from the honorable 
member, and the crowded state of the room, prevented me from hearing 
the whole of his remarks. I have only one or two observations to make ; 
and, to begin, I first notice the honorable member*s last remark. He asks 
me if I hold the breaking up of the Union by any such thing as the volun- 
tary secession of states as an impossibility. I know, sir, this Union can 
be broken up ; every government can be ; and I admit that there may be 
such a degree of oppression as will warrant resistance and a forcible sev- 
erance. That is revolution! Of that ultimate right of revolution I 
have not been speaking. I know that that law of necessity does exist. 
I forbear from going further, because I do not wish to run into a discus- 
sion of the nature of this government. The honorable member and my- 
self have broken lances sufficiently often before on that subject. 

Mr. Calhoun. I have no desire to do it now. 

Mr. Webster. I presume the gentleman has not, and I have quite as 
little. The gentleman refers to the occasions on which these great acqui- 
sitions were made to territory on the southern side. Why, undoubtedly, 
wise and skilful public men, having an object to accomplish, may take 
advantage of occasions. Indian wars are an occasion ; a fear of the occu- 
pation of Texas by the British was an occasion ; but when the occasion 
came, under the pressure of which, or under the justification of which the 
thing could be done, it was done, and done akilfuUy. Let me say one 
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thing further ; and that is, that if slavery were abolished, as it was supposed 
to have been, throughout all Mexico, before the revolution and the estab- 
lishment of the Texan government, then, if it were desirable to have 
possession of Texas by purchase, as a means of preventing its becoming 
a British possession, I suppose that object could have been secured hj 
making it a free territory of the United States, as well as a slave territory. 

Sir, in my great desire not to prolong this debate, I have omitted what 
I intended to say on a particular question under the motion of the honor- 
able senator from Missouri, proposing an amendment to the resolution of 
the honorable member from Illinois ; and that is, upon the propriety and 
expediency of admitting California, under all circumstances, just as she 
is. The more general subjects involved in this question are now before 
the Senate under the resolutions of the honorable member from Kentucky. 
I will say that I feel under great obligations to that honorable member 
for introducing the subject, and for the very lucid speech which he made, 
and which has been so much read throughout the whole country. I am 
iilso under great obligations to the honorable member from Tennessee, for 
the light which he has shed upon this subject ; and, in some respects, it 
will be seen that I differ very little from the leading subjects submitted bj 
either of those honorable gentlemen. 

Now, sir, when the direct question of the admission of California shall 
be before the Senate, I propose — but not before every other gentleman 
who has a wish to address the Senate shall have gratified that desire — 
to say something upon the boundaries of California, upon the constitution 
of California, and upon the expediency, under all the circumstances, of 
admitting her with that constitution. 

Mr. Calhoun. One word, and I have done ; and that word is, that, 
notwithstanding the acquisition of the vast territory of Texas represented 
by the senator from Massachusetts, it is the fact that all that addition to 
our territory made it by no means equal to what the Northern States had 
excluded us from before that acquisition. The territory lying west be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains is three fourths of the 
whole of Louisiana ; and that which lies between the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, added to that, makes a much greater extent of territory than Florida^ 
and Texas, and that portion of Louisiana that has fallen to our share. 

Mr. Walker moved the postponement of the further consideration of 
the resolutions until to-morrow, which was agreed to. 
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